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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY (Saturday).— 


OPERA and PROMENADE..-- “‘ MARTHA " (First time). 





Lionel ee .. Mr. W. Parxtnson. | Sheriff és .. Mr. G. Fox. 
Plunket .. .. Mr. A. Cooke. Nancy +. .. Miss Lene. 
Lord Tristan Mr. O. Summurs. Henrietta .. .. Miss B, Core. 


Full Orchestra and Chorus, Conductor—Mr. Manns, 
Admission, 2s, 6d.; or by Guinea Seasons, Stalls, 2s, 6d. 





HE Advertizer wishes to obtain a situation for his 
brother as ASSISTANT or SALESMAN ina Music Warehouse in London. 

e isa good Musician, both practically and theoretically, and understands the 
mechanism of the Organ and Pianoforte. He has gentlemanly manners and good 


address. Salary required, moderate, Address: J, H. S8,, 2, Birchmore Terrace,’ 


Cardington Street, N,W. 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
“T NAVIGANTI.” 





ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 


Mr, CUMMINGS, and Mr. FOLI will sing RanpgGcer’s popular Trio, 
*T NAVIGANTI” (The Mariners), at the Birmingham Festival. 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 





MDBLE- ILMA DI MURSKA will sing Beyezpict’s. 


popular Variations on “‘ THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” at the Birming- 


ham Festival. 





HEREFORD FBSTIVAL. 


VR. VERNON RIGBY will sing Buoweyraav’s 
popular Song, ‘* THE MESSAGE,” at the First Concert of the Hereford 
estival, in the Shire Hall, Wednesday evening, August 24. 
HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 
ISS MARIAN SEVERN will sing Henry Smart's 


popular Song, “* THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the Hereford Festival. 





b Gey EMMELINE COLE having Removed, begs 


to request all letters respecting engagements may be addressed to 38, Great 
Western Terrace, Bayswater. or F ‘ 





“LORELEY.” 
ISS MARIAN ROCK will play E. Saversrey’s new 


transcription of “LORELEY,"” at the Agricultural Hall, Tats Day, 
August 13th. 





“ALICE” 


ISS MARIAN ROOK will play Ascaer’s popular 
iste a * ALICE," at the Agricultural Hall, on Saturdays, August 





“MIGNON.” 
R. CUMMINGS Will sing the admired tenor air from 


Mignon, “AH NON CREDEVI,” at the Birmingham Musical Festival, 
August 30th. 


ERR LEHMEYER begs to announce to his Friends, 

* Pupils, and the Profession, that in consequence of his sudden departure for 
Germany, he could not fulfil all his Engagements, and requests all letters to be 
sent to his address, 14, Store Street, W.C. 


ORGANIST WANTED. 


ANTED an ORGANIST for a Mission Church about 

starting in a sea-side town. Services Gregorian. Selary, £20 per annum, 

Might be introduced at once to a good connection, if able to lead. a musical society. 
Apply to Z, Lombard Rooms, Lombard Street. 


7 ANEMOIC UNION (under the direction of Mr. 
Lazarus) consists of the following eminent instrumentalists from the Opera 
Orchestras, Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic Societies, &c. :—Flute, Mr. Henry 
Nicholson ; Oboe, M. t; Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; Horn, Mr. T. E. Mann; 














ERR FERDINAND LUDWIG begs to announce to 


his Friends and Patrons that he will remain in London till August 15th, after’ 
ma he will return to Germany fur Two Monrus,—1, Albert Street, Regent's Park, 





R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanvg.’s new 
song, “THE CTTARM,” at his principal Engagements. Address for 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c,, 28, Old Bond Street, 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S ACADEMY OF 

MUSIC. (Average number of Students 100.) Concerts Fortnightly, Town. 

and Country.—Inclusive Fees,—Candidates for the Free Scholarships must attend 

the Academy Saturdays, from Twelve to Seven, and in return for Lessons, will have: 

to perform in Public when required. Further particulars, and opinions of the Press, 
may be had of C. Wxzer, Sec,, Norfolk Road, Bayswater, 


PUPILS WANTED. 


-A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 

Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter. 
Apply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” August 15th, and during the 
month, at Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 


“THE... BELSIZE. GALLOP,” 


A= i By EDOUARD. SCHUBERTH, 


Played with distinguished success, and rapturously encored, at the Belsize Conser- 
penn Roy ee Ball, ‘Willis's Rooms, on Tuesday evening, will be published 
y 


Duncan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, London W, 

















Societies, Literary and Scientific Institutions, Directors of Orchestral Concerts, 
Concert Agents, &c., that the Fourth Annual Tour of the Anemoic Union will 
commence in September, 1870. Complete programmes can be given, or Mr. Lazarus 
will be happy to offer the services of the Anemoic Union to assist in full Orchestral 
Performances, or in Chamber Concerted Music. Terms for one or more Concerts 
may be known on application to Ma, HENRY NICHOLSON, 

19, Halford Street, Leicester. 


HANDEL HOUSE, CLEVEDON. 
ESSRS. BARNARD, THOMAS, TRIBE, & Co. 


are instructed by the E: tors of Mr. Ed d Gurney, Deceased, to 

Dispose of, by Tender, the Lease of the Valuable Shop, Bank, and Premises, known 
as Handel House, Clevedon, Somerset. 

The Purchaser of the Lease will be required to take at a valuation the stock of 








tries, larders, cellars, and offices ; and offers special advantages 
for the letting of lodgings, and carrying on the existing business, The parts new 


confidence. 

Tenders will be received by the Brokers up to Twelve o’clock on Monpay, the 22nd 
August, at which hour they will be opened at their Offices, Bristol, in the presence 
of those who attend ; but fhe Vendors do not bind themselves to accept the highest 
orany tender. Payment, one moiety Cash, and remainder by bills at three and six 
months, with approved security ; or an allowance for cash at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum. 

For Conditions of Sale, and orders to view the Stock and Premises, application 
must be made to Henry Wooprorpk, Esq., Solicitor, Clevedon; Mr. Marnarp, 
Confectioner, Clevedon ; or at our Offices, Bristol, London, Cardiff, and Swansea, 


Dated Albion Chambers, Bristol, 
July 29th, 1870, 
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“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


In the Press, to appear immediately, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, of “ REVIVALS,” 
consisting of :— 


No. 3. SONATA, in C Major. 
» & SONATA, in E Minor, 
5 0» SONATA, in E Flat Major. 


BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
(Never before Published.) 
Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recenr Srreet, W. 
- Now ready, with English Words, 
MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU E’ER SEEN THE LAND,” 
SUNG BY 
Moutzr. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, in the new Opera, 
“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esaq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 








Now ready, with English Words. 
OPHELIA'S BALLAD, 


“THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,’’ 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
“HAMLET.” 


The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esa, 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Price 1s. 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“THE WIND BLOWS FRESH FROM THE LAND.” 
DUET FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO AND BARITONE, 


By HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s. 


London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Jast Published, 
“STAR OF THE VALLEY,” 
SONG. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Dunvax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


‘On G A,” 


PENSEE POUR PIANO. 
PaR 


LOUIS DIEHL 
Price 3s. 


“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
No. l. GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 


No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 
(IN C MAJOR), 
WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
Price 6s. each. 
#*,*® Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Publie 


at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARaBEeLLa Gopbarp. 


Lonvon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Reeenr Srazer, W. 


HERR REICHARDT’S NEW SONG, 


DEDICATED TO MDLLE. NILSSON. 


“T LOVE AND I AM LOV’D” 


(‘‘J'aime, je suis aimé "), 
PUBLISHED IN A, C, AND D., 
Sung with distinguished success in Paris and London, Also transcribed forthe Piano by 
E. LL. HIME. 
Each sent for 24 stamps. 








Durr & Srewanrr, 147, Oxford Street, 


“ The charming singing of the composer himself—Herr Reichardt—and of M. 
Jules Lefort, has already won for this romantic song a considerable reputation. The 
style is such as we look for from the author of ‘Thou art so near, and yet so far,’ 
and is equally happy with that widely known and favourite ditty. No great com- 
pass is required—only from D below to E fourth space—and Herr Reichardt's newest 
song is conceived in so truly voc: a spirit, and is so effective in performance, that we 
have no hesitation in commending it to our readers—soprano or tenor, A word for 
Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, whose translation, free though it be, from the original 
French of M. Arnould, is a thing to be remembered. Nothing in its way more ele- 
gant, more refined, more truly poetical, has been seen for many a day, and the man- 
nerin which the spirit, if not the letter of the French is preserved is equally 
admirable,"— The Queen. 


“LITTLE WILLIE.” 
“TITTLE WILLIE.” By Jures Benepicr. Sung 


with distinguished success by 
MISS EDITH WYNNE, 
at Mr. Benedict's Concert, is published, price 3s., by 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








Published This Day, 


“STARDIUIGE T,.” 


REVERIE, FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


By FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
Price 2s. 
London: Dowcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE REJECTED FLOWER,” 
NEW SONG. 
The Poetry by Mrs, BRUCE. 
The Music by DEWDROP. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxoan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 











London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 
(From the “ Saturday Review.’) 

Before proceeding with our review of Drury Lane it is as well to say what 
remains to be said about Covent Garden. This may be done in a few 
sentences. To the three-and-twenty operas already enumerated four more 
have to be added—Le Domino Noir, I Puritani, Norma, and L’ Etoile du 
Nord. The delightful work of Auber, the perfection of that type whlch may 
be described as the representative type at the Opéra Comique, seems destined 
to mishap on our Italian stage. Either the Italian conductors undervalue it, 


’ or, which is more likely, are unable to catch its spirit ; for it must be owned 


that Le Domino Noir fared no better under Sir Michael Costa, two years 
ago, than it has fared this season under Signor Vianesi, who is very far from 
being a Costa. Nor is Mdlle. Pauline Lucca more at home in Angéle than 
was Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, her predecessor. True, Mdlle. Lucca 
imparts more vigorous life to the character; but her singing is as inferior as 
her acting is superior to that of Madame Lemmens—neither one nor the other, 
as actress or as singer, be it understood, approaching the desired ideal. The 
less further said about Le Domino Noir the better. A more generally 
unsatisfactory performance of an opera which, for its due effect, requires the 
utmost care and finish of detail it would not be easy to recall. J Puritani 
was revived for the sake, we presume, of exhibiting Madame Adelina Patti in 
a part which she had not previously essayed in London, Madame Patti did 
all that could be done under the circumstances, singing the music of the 
Elvira (especially the polacca, “ Son’ vergin’ vezzosa’’) as it had not been sung 
since Angiolina Bosio’s time, and investing the character with more than 
ordinary dramatic significance. But even Madame Patti's genius is unequal 
to the feat of galvanizing a corpse; and Bellini’s opera at the present time is 
little else. For a long time J Puritani survived on the strength of its 
melodies ; but beautiful after their fashion as these undoubtedly are, they 
have, in the natural course of things, become almost exclusively the 
property of street organs; though it may be taken for granted that 
some of them (for instance, “‘A te o cara;’ and “ Qui la voce”) will 
exist long after the opera to which they belong is forgotten. More- 
over J Puritani without an Arturo is virtually impossible; and Signor 
Vizzani, the Arturo with whom Madame Patti had to co-operate, was 
even below the average of Arturos of recent years. So that, as, in addition, 
the two basses (Giorgio and Riccardo) were not remarkable, the interest 
appertaining to this revival centred mainly in Elvira. In Meyerbeer’s gor- 
geous musico-melodramatic spectacle, L’Htoile du Nord, Madame Patti, 
whose admirable impersonation of Caterina need not again be praised, was 
scarcely more fortunate. Her chief associate—this time not a tenor, but a 
bass, or rather bass-baritone—was Signor Cotogni, to whom was assigned the 
weighty character of Peter. The music of this half savage, half heroic 
personage lies throughout too low for Signor Cotogni’s voice; and all the 
modifications he introduces serve to make his case no better. L’£toile du 
Nord had been shelved four years, for want of an adequate representative of 
the Imperial drunkard—Signor Attri, the Peter of 1866, being no better fitted 
for the part than Signor Cotogni. As presented now, almost the entire 
responsibility devolves upon Madame Patti, whose performance, musically and 
histrionically, may defy criticism. How enchanted Meyerbeer himself would 
have been with this perfect embodiment of one of his pet creations those who 
knew him best can certify. M. Naudin is a fair Danilowitz, though not com- 
parable with Signor Gardoni, the original at the Royal Italian Opera. The 
other dramatis persone are inadequately sustained ; and Corporal Gritzenko, 
with his obstreperous and interminable clatter, is a more formidable bore than 
ever. Gritzenko was a bore even with the late Lablache, for the sake of 
whose name and co-operation Meyerbeer, in an evil hour, consented to swell 
out that insignificant personage into undue proportions, thus destroying the 
natural balance of his work; and if a bore with Lablache, how much more a 
bore with Signor Ciampi may be readily imagined. ‘To atone for all short- 
comings, we have the mise-en-scéne of Mr. Harris. Most amateurs, however, 
we are disposed to think, would ‘cheerfully dispense with half the scenery, 
machinery, costumes, d&c., for a little extra precision and refinement in the 
delivery of the music, vocal and instrumental. Norma was performed once, 
with Mdlle. Tietjens as the heroine, the occasion being for her “‘ benefit.” The 
last week was a week of “ benefits.” Madame Patti selected Faust for her's, 
and gave a portraiture of Gretchen which we must still persist in thinking 
stands alone; Mdlle. Lucca, with considerable hardihood, fixed upon the 
Zerlina of Mozart's Don Giovanni—a part which by no means comes to her 
so naturally as the Zerlina of Auber’s Fra Diavolo; and Mdlle. Mathilde 
Sessi, Mr. Gye’s new and versatile soprano, chose Gilda, in Rigoletto, her 
performance neither adding to nor detracting from her reputation. The 
second representation of L’Ytoile du Nord terminated a season more remark- 
able for activity than for enterprise. One only novelty was produced—the 
Esmeralda of Signor Campana, which is not likely to be heard of again, and 
which, by this time, in all probability, has gone to join in oblivion the same 


composer's Almina, its senior by ten years, and in every respect its worthy 


companion. 


Cremona.—M. Ambroise Thomas's Afignon will be uced during 
the approaching season. 44 ve 








THE ITALIAN OPERAS—DRURY LANE 


In an article on the Italian Operas, some time since, we said that “ the co- 
existence of two houses, whatever risk it may entail upon speculators, is an 
advantage to the public.” The experience of the season now at an end has 
shown that we were right. No frequenter of the Opera can have forgotten 
the meagre fare provided last year by Messrs, Gye and Mapleson, with their 
respective companies thrown into one. Mr. Mapleson at Drury Lane, and Mr. 
Gye at Covent Garden, the year previous, each singly provided more attrac- 
tions than when, rivalry thrown aside, they afterwards united their fortunes. 
But we need not further dilate upon a subject already worn threadbare. 

If Covent Garden has been accredited this season with an efficient company, 
Drury Lane must be accredited with one even more so. ‘The singers who aban- 
doned the Gye-Mapleson coalition would alone have sutlieed to form the nu- 
cleus of a highly attractive troop. With Mdlles. Christine Nilsson and Ilma di 
Murska, leading sopranos, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, leading contralto, and 
Madame Sinico, leading seconda donna (prima donna on occasions) ; with 
Signor Mongini, the “ Wachtel of the South,” Signors Gardoni and Bettini, 
principal tenors, and Mr. Charles Lyall, enore buffo ; with Mr. Santley and 
M. Gassier, chief baritones, Signor Foli, leading bass, and Madame Corsi, 
Mdlle Vinta, Signor Zoboli, &c., more or less capable representatives of subor- 
dinate parts, Mr. Wood, the new director, might complacently have folded 
his arms, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Here is my company,” have awaited the issue. 
But as unfamiliar faces are welcome, and reinforcements useful on emer- 
gencies, he was well advised in making other engagements. This he did with a 
liberal hand, The ladies’ department was strengthened by Mesdames Volpini 
and Monbelli, Mdlles. Reboux and Pauline Lewitzky (sopranos) ; the gentle- 
men’s by Signors Perotti and Rinaldini (tenors), Signor Castelli (basso buffo), 
M. Verger, Signor Raguer, and last not least, M. Faure (baritones). It 
should be also mentioned that Mdlle. Mathilde Savertal, from Pisa, was 
announced to appear as Valentine in the Huguenots, but she not forthcoming, 
an engagement was subsequently made with Madame Caroline Barbot, to fill 
her place. Operatic amateurs are aware that Madame Barbot was at one time 
recognized as a great artist, both in Paris and St. Petersburgh ; but four years 
ago she lost her voice, and a single performance of Valentine at Drury Lane 
Theatre sufficed to show that she had not recovered it, and that there was small 
likelihood of her ever recovering it. 

The orchestra (with Herr Straus as leading violin), a body of instrumen- 
talists now at least equal to that at the other house, has enjoyed the advantage 
of performing throughout the season under one conductor; and it is not high 
treason against Covent Garden to insist that the unaided efforts of Signor 
Arditi at one theatre have been more efficacious, more fruitful in results, than 
the combined efforts of Signors Vianesi and Bevignani at the other. The 
chorus at Drury Lane, once more, with the exception of some twenty resident 
singers, gathered from all parts of the Continent, but chiefly from Italy and 
Spain, is as strong a body of young and fresh voices as could be desired. 
Imperfectly trained at the beginning, and unfamiliar with a majority of the 
operas advertized in the prospectus (especially those tracing their origin to 
Germany and France), it has, nevertheless, done excellent service in the course 
of the season—for which no little credit is due to Signor Santi, the diligent 
chorus-master. 

Although Drury Lane opened its doors three weeks later than Covent 
Garden (April 16th), no fewer than eighteen operas have been given. Con- 
sidering that not merely the interior of the theatre had to be entirely trans- 
formed, but new music to be copied, new costumes made, and a new 
mise-en- scene provided for each separate work in succession, this shows 
uncommon vigour and despatch, the more so inasmuch as all the operas 
were decorously put upon the stage—without extravagance it is true, but with 
a scrupulously strict view to completeness. We subjoin a list of them, in 
chronological order as they were brought out :—Higoletto, Lucia, 11 Barbiere, 
Faust, 11 Flauto Magico, Le Nozze di Figaro, La Sonnambula, Abu 
Hassan (Weber), L’Oca del Cairo (Mozart), Robert le Diable, Martha, 
Dinorah, Don Giovanni, Il Trovatore, Otello, the Huguenots, Mignon (A. 
Thomas), and L'Olandese Dannato (Wagner). Those operas to which the 
names of the composers are here added were heard on a London Italian stage 
for the first time. 

Verdi’s Rigoletto was performed on the opening night, with Mdlle. di 
Murska as Gilda, Signor Mongini as the Duke,.and Mr. Santley as Rigoletto. 
We refer to this simply in deference to Mdlle. di Murska, who, while singing 
the music admirably, gave a reading of the part of the Jester’s daughter more 
thoroughly dramatic than we have been accustomed to, and who, although 
she had never played it before (at least in London), achieved an unquestionable 
success. We have heard and read of this gifted lady as ‘‘the eccentric prima 
donna.” Why “eccentric” we are unable to divine. Eccentric or not, 
however, since her first appearance here in May 1865, Mdlle. di Murska has 
maintained a very high position, and what is better, maintained it by legiti- 
mate means. In spite of certain defects of style, now, we believe, ineradicable, 
she is both a singer and an actress of the first class, and during the seagon 
just terminated has conferred invaluable services upon the theatre to which 
she is attached. It was as the heroine of Donizetti’s eternal Lucia di 
Lammermoor that Mdlle. di Murska made herself known among us, and what 
strikes as forcibly now as it did five years since, when she came upon the 
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operatic world with all the interest belonging to a strange phenomenon, is the 
absence-of conventional stage business in her entire assumption, the originality 
of her conception, and the manner in which she goes through scene after scene 
in a way of her own, never at any moment recalling the peculiarities of other 
singers. This, we may add, is as noticeable in her Gilda as in her Lucia. In 
both operas she has had much ado to contend with Signor Mongini, whose very 
powerful voice and unrestrainable enthusiasm too often lead him into excesses 
which, while detracting from the effect of his own performance, impart the 
semblance of caricature to what he intends most earnestly, and sensibly 
interfere with the convenience of his associates. Instances to the point have 
been as frequent with Signor Mongini this year as at any former period, and were 
especially noticeable in a Sonnambula, the third opera in which he appeared 
with Mdlle. di Murska. When, in 1859, as Elvino, also at Drury Lane Theatre, 
he made his début in London, Miss Victoire Balfe being the Amina, Signor 
Mongini was criticized for the same want of self-control we are condemning 
now. Eleven years might surely afford time enough for improvement ; but 
it is to be feared that this artist’s particular malady is incurable. True he is 
‘‘journalier,” as the French express it, and on some occasions does far better 
than on others; but he is never quite satisfactory, always keeping his hearers 
in apprehension of an outburst, which may come at any time or place most 
inappropriate. With such splendid means as he possesses the more is the pity. 

Madame Monbelli, one of the new comers, made her appearance in the Bar- 
biere di Siviglia, and if nothing but a pleasing and flexible voice, with an easy 
command of florid vocalization, were demanded for Rosina, her success would 
have been complete. But much more is wanted for the adequate presentation 
of such a character. The deportment of Madame Monbelli is neither easy nor 
graceful, and, indeed, she seems to possess no qualifications whatever for the 
stage. That she excels as a concert singer was proved in the summer of 1869; 
and that she has maintained her position this year is entirely owing to her 
achievements in the concert-room—more particularly, it should be added, to 
her brilliant execution of “ Una voce poca fa,” in some passages of which it is 
difficult to recognize the composer, so profusely are they embellished. The 
fame Madame Monbelli had acquired through the medium of Rosina’s familiar 
cavatina doubtless caused the manager of Drury Lane Theatre to select Rosina 
for her début; and ‘* Una voce ” made the one solitary impression of the eve- 
ning. ‘The second part essayed by Madame Monbelli rather helped to confirm 
than to modify the opinions induced by the first. Her lack of histrionic talent 
was perhaps still more conspicuous in the half dreamy, half mischievous page 
of Beaumarchais and Mozart. Whoever advised her to attempt Cherubino 
gave her ill counsel. Nor is the music of Ze Nozze so well suited to her voice 
as the music of JJ Barbiere ; and neither in ‘‘ Non so pitt cosa son” nor ‘‘ Voi 
che sapete” did she appear to catch the spirit of the text. Madame Mon- 
belli is the direct opposite to Mdlle. Lucca, being just as coldly correct as Mdlle. 
Lucca is impulsively incorrect. Neither gives the legitimate readings; but 
their incapacity springs from very different sources. Perhaps the best thing 
Madame Monbelli did in the course of the season was the small part of Papa- 
gena, in Jl Flauto Magico ; into this she threw something like animation, and 
the duet between Papagena and Papageno (Mr. Santley) was listened to with 
satisfaction at each representation of Mozart's romantic opera. 

Malle. Mélanie Reboux, another of the new comers, is an artist of quite a 
different stamp. Although her face and figure do not lend themselves favour- 
ably to stage illusion, it is to characters in which serious emotion has to be 
exhibited that Mdlle. Reboux now most strongly inclines. This may surprise 
many who remember her, at Her Majesty’s Theatre (in 1864), playing the 
small part of Vincinnette, in M. Gounod’s Mireille, but who are ignorant that 
ambition has since directed her steps to a higher walk. We question whether 
the art, or the lady herself, has gained by the move. That Mdlle. Reboux has 
laboured hard to become dramatic, and in a great degree succeeded, can no more be 
justly denied than that she reveals intelligence in all she does. On the other 
hand it is as little to be questioned that her voice, not naturally fitted for such 
work, has suffered through the exertions she must have used in compelling it 
to her will. The result is that, while still young, Mdlle. Reboux gives us the 
idea of one who by constant and not always wisely directed labour has hope- 
lessly impaired her physical resources.. To give out the upper notes with force 
demands a painful effort on her part, and when obtained they are almost as 
frequently out of tune as the contrary. Mdlle. Reboux was unfortunate in 
choosing such a character for her début as the heroine of Faust. All the 
first dramatic singers, all the most engaging artists of the day from Tietjens, 
Miolan Carvalho and Désirée Artot, to Patti, Lucca, and Nilsson, besides 
others of lesser note, have played Margaret in London. Midlle. Reboux equals 
none of those we have named, and surpasses few of those we have left unnamed ; 
and indeed we can praise little or nothing in her performance beyond its intense 
and abiding earnestness. Charm it has none, either vocal or dramatic. Malle. 
Reboux only played in two other operas—Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Gio- 
vannt. Her Countess Almaviva and her Donna Anna were much of a kin, 
distinguished by the same quality of earnestness, counterbalanced by a vocal 
inefficiency most detrimental in the one instance to ‘ Dove sono,” and in the 
other to ‘‘ Or sai che l'indegno”—the precise tests by which the competency 
or incompetency of a represcijiative of either character is tried. 

Malle. Pauline Lewitzky, a prepossessing stranger, with good credentials, is 
Very young, and it is said that until her appearance at Drury Lane, in the Oca 
del Cairo of Mozart, she had never set foot on any stage. Her voice is & 





light soprano, agreeable in quality, but not at all powerful. Her engaging 
appearance and unobtrusive demeanour would alone suffice to exercise a 
certain attraction; but we are not prepared to say that she is destined at 
any time to reaeh a very high position. That Mdlle. Lewitzky has talent, 
however, was proved by her undertaking important parts in two of the operas 
of Mozart, and coming forth from the ordeal with fairly earned applause. 
As a piece of acting her Zerlina is to be preferred to her Cherubino, neither 
(which, her extreme youth borne in mind, we are glad to record) being at 
all “demonstrative.” On the other hand, she seems more at home in the 
music of Cherubino than in that of Zerlina; at any rate she sings the airs 
in the Nozze with much more confidence and proportionate effect. Malle. 
Lewitzky, Russian by birth, is a pupil of M. Wartel, the same master who 
directed the riper studies of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. Last not least, among 
the recently acquired prime donne is Madame Volpini, a very sprightly lady, 
with a clear and resonant soprano voice, who may also be remem- 
bered at Her Majesty's Theatre, in the same year as Malle. Re- 
boux, playing a small part and singing a pretty song (“Io sono 
pastore ”), in Mireille, that same unaccountably neglected opera by 
M. Gounod. Since 1864 Madame Volpini has been winning laurels abroad, 
more particularly at St. Petersburgh, where she is reported, how truly we cannot 
say, to stand almost as well in public favour as Madame Adelina Patti herself. 
This is no affair of ours; but taking Madame Volpini as we find her, we 
confess our inability to discover qualities entitling her to such exceptional 
consideration. She is no doubt a lively, natural actress, and a thoroughly 
competent musician; but that she should have selected the part of Lady 
Enrichetta in Flotow’s hackneyed Martha, for her first appearance in London 
after an absence of six years, does not speak greatly in favour of her taste ; 
it absolves us, however, from saying more than that she plays Martha much in 
the same way as every other practised actress plays Martha, and sings “ Qui 
sola, vergin rosa.” (“The Lsst Rose of Summer”), much in the same way as 
every other practised vocalist sings “Qui sola, vergin rosa.” A far more 
legitimate test of Madame Volpini’s capabilities was afforded by Susanna (osze 
a Figaro), in which piquant character she replaced Madame Sinico, and, 
what is more, surpassed Madame Sinico. Later in the season Madame Volpini 
rendered valuable aid by her impersonation of Filina in the Mignon of M. 
Ambroise Thomas. The remaining new acquisitions may be dismissed in a 
sentence. Signor Perotti, a young German tenor, with an Italian name, 
made a tolerably good impression in the character of Faust, afterwards dis- 
tinguishing himself more prominently as Erik, the Huntsman, in Herr Wagner's 
Olandese Dannato ; the chief distinction earned by Signor Rinaldini, another 
and still younger tenor, was in a subordinate part belonging to the same opera ; 
Signor Verger, a baritone from the Théatre Italien, has done nothing particu- 
lar to talk of ; Signor Castelli, a bass, in several characters, and especially in 
Leporello, has, with a good voice and considerable cleverness, declared himself 
one of those ‘ bouffes qui ne font pas rire’ who did not exactly hit the taste 
of a certain King of France; and Signor Raguer, baritone, has been more or 
less useful in minor parts, the most important being Giarno, in Mignon—of 
which opera, and of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson’s very remarkable performance in 
the character of the heroine, we shall have by-and-by to speak. , 

To talk of M. Faure as a stranger, and to parade before our readers a his- 
tory of his artistic claims, would be alike superfluous. Although he has been 
four years absent, he was as cordially welcomed on stepping forward in the well- 
known costume of Mephistopheles, as if he had always been among us. M. 
Faure is now precisely what we remember him four years since—the 
“ gentilhomme par excellence” of the operatic stage, with the voice sympathetic 
though trembling, broad vocal phrasing, studied declamation, and keen per- 
ception of dramatic colour, which need not again be described. Not merely M. 
Faure, however, but other topics of interest connected with the Itulian Opera, 
Drury Lane, remain for consideration ; and of these, or some of these, we hope 
to treat in another article. 





(Zo be continued.) 


—o——. 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Mrs. Dauncey Maskell, the eminent elocutionist of the London 
Academy of Music, gave a dramatic performance at this Hall on 
Thursday evening, the 4th instant, assisted by the pupils, with unqua- 
lified success. The opening drama, Time Tries All, calls for no a 
mention, if we except the favourable impression made by MdHe. 
Honoria Elphi, who enacted the part of Laura Leeson with much grace 
and tender feeling. The feature of the evening, however, was the 
début of Miss Laura Joyce (pupil of Signor Schira), who, as the unso- 
phisticated Gertrude in Planché’s charming vaudeville, The Loan of a 
Lover, carried the house by storm with her natural style of acting and 
her excellent singing. This young lady has a pure contralto voice of 
great compass, and bids fair, with energy and perseverance, at no distant 
date, to take up a leading position, both in operas and oratorior. She 
was repeatedly encored. 





Geneva.—Signor Guattiero Sanelli’s opera, 12 Fornaretto, a novelty 
here, has been produced with success, at the Anfiteatro della Peschiere. 
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BEETHOVEN'S PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 

From Domenico Scarlatti down to Frederick Chopin, a series of 
cembalists, clavecinists, and pianists, rich in talent, art, and genius, have 
produced such a collection of select works, that the like of it can probably 
be shown by no other branch of musical literature. But there are two 
collections pre-eminent above the rest in this abundant store of rich 
musical creations: the Fugues and Preludes (the Wohltemperiries 
Klavier) of Johann Sebastian Bach, and the Sonatas of Ludwig Beet- 
hoven. Both works have been so fully discussed and so fully analyzed ; 
such varied meanings have been attributed to them; they have been 
so celebrated and praised from so many different points of view, that 
every person who thinks about the matter must come to the con- 
viction that they are inexhaustible. And so they are, They are a 
never-failing source of study for the composer and the pianist, and of 
delight for the educated listener. At present, however, our business 
is confined to the Sonatas of Beethoven, and these we will now proceed 
to consider. 

Most of our German composers have grown up at the piano, They 
learned to employ practically this compendium of instrumental sound, 
vocal melody, harmony and polyphony, and it became for them an 
organ, a second tongue, apart of themselves. Upon it they could 
‘adequately render even the slightest musical emotions—conld, s0 to 
speak, lend words to every momentary mood of their tone-filled soul. 
What Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven expressed upon the piano in their 
hours of solitude, exceeded, probably, in purport, if not in finished form, 
anything they ever noted down. But this confidential intimacy 

‘between a composer and his instrument, strikes us in no case with 
‘such marvellous clearness as in that of Beethoven. If, in his mighty 
Symphonies, he speaks like, as it were, some ideal popular orator to the 
masses, raising them to the highest sentiments of refined humanity ; 
and if, in his stringed Quartets, he endeavours to attain almost 
dramatic multiplicity of form, in his Pianoforte Sonatas he talks to 
himeelf, or, if the reader prefers it, to his instrument, as to his most 
dearly loved friend. He tells his most secret joys and woes, his yearn- 
ings and his love, his hopes, and his despair. We perceive bared 
before us an entire, full, genuine, inward human life—healthy, solid, 
and manly. Whether Beethoven gives way to the outpourings of 
passion, or to mournful laments; whether he jokes, plays, dreams, 
laughs, or weeps, he is always simple and true. We discover in him 
nothing far-fetched, nothing stilted, nothing affected, and nothing 
falsely sentimental; the profoundest things appear before us unvar- 
nished and unpretentious. There are some great and extraordinary 
men who utter the most important things, without desiring them to be 
heard ; and, at the same time, have no reason to dread anyone hearing 
their slightest utterance—and this is the case with Beethoven in his 
Pianoforte Sonatas. 

We frequently come across people who have a notion that, contrary 
to other composers of the highest rank, Beethoven is more especially 
the singer of sorrow and of mourning, of the most violent and pas- 
sionate anguish of the soul. N othing can be less true. It is certainly 
a fact that he has lent the night.sides of the mind such tones as no one 
ever lent it before. But, if we glance over his compositions asa whole, 
we find, even in his latest and most rugged ones, that the most pro 
minent feature in them are vigorous cheerfulness, good natured joy, 
pleasing reflection, serious and resolute vitality. How often does he sink 
into blissful dreams? how often give himself up to the most childlike 
enjoyment? The high spirits of a youth seize on him, even after he 
has attained ripe manhood; the battle of life renders him serious, 
and sometimes gloomy, but never down-hearted, far less sick of 
existence. “He wasa man—take him all in all,” we never looked 
upon his like before. 

The application of what has been said to the various Sonatas sepa- 
rately would lead to nothing. Just as it is indisputable that these 
Sonatas run through an endless circle of human sensations and moods 
of mind, it would be difficult to designate, in the case of each one, 
those sensations and moods, by words, the assumed precision of which 
would in the end prove insufficient after all. It is no empty phrase, 
though it has been so often repeated, that music commences where 
‘speech leaves off—provided, of course, that the former is content to 





exercise sway in its own proper sphere. How often would the character 
of different compositions, even though a man possessed Goethe's 
copious vocabulary, have to be described by similar, nay, by counter- 
part, words; and yet how great would be the variety of tone-forms 
apparent to the most musically ignorant hearer ! 

A much more important occupation than discovering or accepting 
expressions pourtraying our various mental moods, is, without a doubt, 
for those who intend devoting themselves to the study of Beethoven's 
Sonatas, the task of obtaining a clear idea of the structure of those 
Sonatas, both in the general outlines :1d in the details. By doing this, 
they will more easily understand the Sonatas, and derive higher intel- 
lectual gratification from them. Is it not something elevating to see 
how the boldest fancy, after seeking sustenance in the deepest recesses 
of the soul, willingly performs a subject’s duty under the ordering 
mind? Never, not even in what was apparently the wildest flight of 
his genius, never did Beethoven lose the reins; however high the 
regions to which his Pegasus may rise, he is able to guide and 
manage him. 

No serious, conscientious teacher should neglect explaining to those 
entrusted to his charge the principles and nature of the laws developed, 
for centuries, by a sort of natural necessity, in the forms of instrumental 
music. They are so simple that their leading characteristics may be 
made clear to the most childlike intellect—every step forward will of 
course enable the student to penetrate into them more deeply. ‘That 
Beethoven, in close connection with his great predecessors, submitted 
to these laws renders him doubly great; he did not come to annul the 
law, but to fulfil it. 

Would that our art, which is more full of soul than any other, were 
not bound by so many tight bonds to matter! Would that Beet- 
hoven’s Sonatas were as accessible to every educated man, as the poems 
of our great lyric poet! Butthe nature of our art not only forbids this 
—it even deprives the majority of those who busy themselves with 
music and the piano, of the full enjoyment of these high works, at least 
in their entirety. For these works make demands upon the executant 
which it is not easy to satisfy. The necessary natural gifts are found 
here and there ; would that the indispensable seriousness and industry 
were always found with them! 

Beethoven's pianoforte music—even leaving out of consideration the 
few extraordinarily difficult pieces—requires thoroughly good and solid 
execution. But the first requisites of such execution are, likewise, almost 
the rarest—a vigorous, and yet soft touch, and the greatest possible 
independence of the fingers. Beethoven never writes difficulties in 
order that the executant may gain laurels by overcoming them, but he 
is deterred by no practical inconvenience which may be necessary to 
express decisively and clearly his idea. Thus we meet in works, whici 
are reckoned among his easier ones, detached passages presupposing a 
tolerably high degree of digital dexterity, and if a fine style of exe- 
cution always demands, properly speaking, that whatever the performer 
executes should be half play to him, this is an almost indispensable 
condition with compositions of such intellectual profundity as Beet- 
hoven’s. It is, therefore, not advisable that his Sonatas should be 
taken by, or confided to, hands not properly prepared for them, If 
anyone is so far advanced as to be able to master their execution, he 
will derive double pleasure, and double advantage from a thorough 
study of them, and be able to raise himself without hindrance by 
their aid. 

The most essential figures employed by Beethoven are based upon 
the scale, and upon broken chords. They belong to that style of 
playing which is described more especially as the Clementi-Cramer 
school. The Studies of these noble representatives of sterling pianoforte 
playing will always constitute the best foundation for playing Beet- 
hoven’s works, and the practice of the former should be uninterruptedly 
pursued with the study of the latter. 

Fortunately, Beethoven’s fertile creative powers have produced fruit 
for every epoch of life, and—-of pianoforte playing. We may reward 
even the zeal of a studious child by letting him play the two short 
Sonatas published after the composer's death, Sonatas which seem to 
us rather as though written for beginners, and not by a beginner. 
But care should be taken uot tu offer young minds, while too imma- 
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ture, pieces which, though easy (but, in some degree, easy only 
apparently) as fir as absolute execution is concerned, demand a power 
of conception and of realization far beyond the demands which can be 
made onthe fingers. What person with any experience of musical 
life does not remember, for instance, having heard the pathetic Sonata 
played with a naiveté of style proving how near the Sublime and the 
Ridiculous lie to each other! Such mistakes are of everyday 
occurrence. 


We have endeavoured to append to these lines a list of Beethoven's 
Sonatas, arranged with regard to the demands they make on the heart 
and mind, as well as upon the fingers of the performer. It is hardly 
necessary to say that such a list could not be drawn up with mathe- 
matical accuracy, and that, besides this, it was necessarily influenced by 
personal views, perhaps more so than was right. What is more or less 
easy to master or to comprehend depends, in every case, on different 
premisses. But if our well-meant experiment simply resulted in our 
rendering the task of selection more easy for any one, or in our saving 
him from any very great mistakes, we should not consider the pains 
we have taken as being thrown away. 

The present system of music-publishing has facilitated, in a manner 
which would formerly have been incredible, the acquisition of our 
classical masterpieces, New editions of them, especially of those by 
Beethoven, are published everywhere. ‘Any one can purchase his 
Beethoven for a very little. It is only to be hoped that the master 
will be as frequently played as purchased, and realized by the fingers 
as beautifully as by the graver; in which case he will become an 
inmate not only of every house but of every heart. 

FerpinanD HItier. 
—0-— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

On Wednesday afternoon a large crowd was attracted to the Crystal 
Palace by the announcement that the “annual concert of the 4,500 
certificated singers of the Tonic Sol-Fa Association” would be held. 
There were other inducements—such as a series of orchestral per- 
formances by the Crystal Palace Band, under the direction of Mr. 
Manns, an exhibition of the Terrace Fountains, a selection of pieces 
from various composers, played by Mr. James Coward, official organist 
of the Crystal Palace Company, &c.; but the conspicuous feature 
among the entertainments of the day was the programme of vocal 
music set down for the members of the “Tonic Sol-Fa Association.” 
The immediate objects of this association need not be explained to our 
musical readers; nor woald it be requisite, even had we space at dis- 
posal, to weigh the chances of ultimate success attendant upon a system 
one of the admitted purposes of which is to substitute a new method 
of ‘‘notation” for that which has obtained since music b2came an art, 
and which has long made that art universally intelligible. Not 
absolutely to shirk the question, howerer, we are ready to own that, in 
our opinion, the idea of changing the signs which represent the 
language of music all over the civilized world is simply preposterous, 
There is no likelihood of its ever winning general a-ceptance; but, 
even supposing there were, we are unable to sen what advantage could 
accrue. The whole library of musical compositions recognized as 
“ classic” would, for instance, have to be reprinted, in characters in- 
telligible only to a certain few—a manifest inconvenience, and of the 
gravest kind, without taking into consideration that to do this 
effectually, supposing it under any conditions possible, would require at 
least a century. But, implicitly believing what the promoters of the 
« Tonic Sol-Fa Association” themselves tell us in their programme— 
that “the system, as such, would be complete without the notation ” 
—we refrain from further discussing a scheme, to designate which as 
“ Utopian” would, while suggesting its impracticability, at the same 
time be paying it a compliment. 

The performance of Wednesday afternoon, in the great Handel 
Orchestra—which was crowded to the roof by the “4,500” singers (we 
take the numbers for granted)—was supposed to give a fair sample of 
what the labours of the “ Tonic Sol-F'a Association” had been able to 
effect since 1857, when they held their “ first great concert” at the 
Crystal Palace. It was not the “children from the schools in and 
around London ” who officiated on this occasion; they did their work 
fairly enough last June ; it was for the most part the advanced adult 
members of the evening classes—“ each possessor of, at least, the first, 
or ‘ Elementary ’ Certificate.” Admitting, as we do, that a finer body 
of voices, young, fresh, and vigorous, could scarcely be heard in com- 
bination, admitting that more or less judicious training has brought 
these voices in a measure under control and helped them to a certain 








degree of proficiency, we cannot shut our eyes (or ears) to the truth 
that 13 years of practice and experience (we purposely date from the 
‘first great concert ” at the Crystal Palace, in 1857) have proved less 
fruitful of results than might have been anticipated. There was in many 
ot the performances yesterday not only a want of style, but a want of 
precision. How far the conductors, Messrs. Sarll and Proudman, were 
answerable for this we do not pretend to say, although those gentle- 
men’s reading and conception of several of the most familiar pieces 
might fairly, in some instances, be objected to. The programme was 
as follows :— 
Part I. 


Soli and chorus, “ National Anthem.” 
Chorus “ The King shall rejoice ”... 
Soli and chorus, “ Hear my Prayer” 
Anthem, “ Cry aloud and shout” ... 
Chorus, “ God of Israel” ... fis 
Swiss Hymn, “ Morn awakes”  ... 
Sanctus, ‘ Holy, holy” (12th Mass) 
Psalm XLIIL., “ Judge me, 0 God” 
Part II. 
Prize Glee, ‘‘ Fairies’ Song ” ste 
Part Song, ‘‘ The Three Chafers ” 
Part Song, ‘‘ Parting” ... ° 
Glee, “ Red Cross Knight ” ve 
Chorus, ‘* May no Rash Intruder ” 
Part Song, “John Anderson my jo” 
Glee, “ Blow, Gentle Gales ” ee Bishop. 
Soldier’s Chorus, ** Faust ” Gounod. 


The National Anthem was a matter of course; but we do not think 
that either the chorus from Handel's “‘ Coronation Anthem,” or Kent’s 
“ Hear my Prayer” (which Mendelssohn has set so much more elo- 
quently) were well chosen. Dr. Croft’s anthem is made of very 
different stnff from that of Kent, though Kent’s anthem was sung much 
better than Croft’s. The chorus, “ The God of Israel,” taken from one 
of the operas of Rossini, and in some places admirably, in others rather 
comically fitted to the words, was given with spirit, encored, and the first 
verse repeated, Abt’s ‘‘ Swiss Hymn,” a piece of smooth twaddle, was 
also well sung ; and as much may be said of the “ Sanctus” from the 
12th Mass, attributed to Mozart. Better than any of these, however. 
was Mendelssohn’s “ Judge me, 0 God” (43rd Psalm), the extremely 
good execution of which showed that vocal writing in eight parts offers 
no difficulties to the “ Tonic Sol-Fa” singers. The “ Prize Glee ” and 
the “ Part Song” (so-called) with which the second part of the concert 
opened, were unworthy a place in the programme. Both are rubbish ; 
but the last is rubbish of the most offensive, because demoralizing kind. 
Nevertheless, the last was encored; and thus whoever may have been 
answerable for its selection was justified in his choice by the verdict of 
a numerous and enlightened audience. That it made the judicious 
grieve, and that the tranquil and exquisite beauty of Mendelssohn's 
part song, immediately following it, went for next to nothing, mattered 
little. All that had been done creditable and decent was undone by 
this piece of imbecile drivel. Dr. Callcott’s well-known glee went well ; 
not so the chorus from Solomon—altogether out of place. “John Ander- 
son my jo, John” was no better than a burlesque, so slowly was it 
taken, and so silly was the reading of the last line of each verse— 
“ John—An—der—son—my—jo ”—cach syllable uttered “ staccato,” 
with a breath between one syllable and the next. Bishop’s melodious 
glee was equally spoiled by being taken nearly twice as slow as the 
composer intended. The chorus from Faust made a loud and brilliant 

nale. 

On the whole this concert did not speak highly for the progress of 
the members of the “ Tonic Sol-Fa,” whether the “ system” be taken 
into consideration or the contrary. 


Handel. 
Kent. 

Croft. 
Rossini. 
Franz Abt. 
Mozart. 
Mendelssohn. 


F. L. Robertshaw. 
H. Trubn. 
Mendelssohn. 
Callcott. 

Handel. 

Scotch. 
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Hines for Music.* 


Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as they go, 

Filth of all hues and odours seem to tell 

What street they sail’d from by their sight and smell. 

They, as such torrent drives its rapid force 

From Smithfield to St. Pulchre’s, shape their course, 

And in huge confluence joined at Snow Hill ridge, 

Fall from the Conduit prone to Holborn Bridge ; 

Sweepings from butchers’ stalls, dung, guts, and blood, . 

Drown’d puppies, stinking sprats, all drenched in mud, 

Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling down the flood. 
* Copyright. 
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MR. BENEDICT’S ST. PETER. 


The critic of the Birmingham Daily Post attended the band rehear- 
sals for the Birmingham Festival, held in St. Georges’s Hall this 
week, and wrote long reports thereupon. We may doubt the propriety 
of comments upon mere band rehearsals, but we reprint our contempo- 
rary’s observations upon Mr. Benedict’s oratorio—observations which are 
certain to be read with interest :— 

“Mr. Benedict's St. Peter, which constituted the second and weightiest sub- 
ject of rehearsal yesterday, is still in too imperfect a state to allow of detailed 
description or definite judgment, more particularly in the absence of the choral 
effects ; but it is evident, by the care and elaboration bestowed on the instru- 
mental parts, and the general elevation and refinement of the principal vocal 
themes, that the composer has laid himself out in this instance for a test 
work—one that may bear the same relation to his St. Cecilia as Mendelssohn's 
Elijah did to his St. Paul. The theme is certainly a suggestive one, and 
worthy of the loftiest effort of musical art which it may inspire. Mendels- 
sohn long ago recognized its suitableness for musical treatment, and in a long 
and thoughtful letter which he addressed to Pastor Schubring, the friend to 
whom he was so deeply indebted for suggestions and contributions for St. Paul, 
he discusses at considerable length the merits of the theme. ‘Several out- 
ward reasons, he observes, ‘are in favour of choosing St. Peter’ for the 
particular festival he had then in view; but independently of these, he had a 
great wish in connection with some plan for a later oratorio “ to bring the two 
chief apostles and pillars of the Christian Church side by side in oratorio’— 
in short, that he should have a St. Peter as well as a St. Paul. There were 
sufficient internal grounds to make him prize the subject, chief among 
them being the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, which he thought 
should form the central point or chief object; but he was apparently 
in doubt if the position occupied by St. Peter in Scripture, and apart 
from the dignity he enjoys in the Catholic and Protestant Churches as Pope 
and Martyr, would suffice for the basis of a symbolical oratorio, and it was 
chiefly to resolve this doubt that he consulted Pastor Schubrirg. What was the 
issue of that consultation we are not informed, but, inasmuch as the projected 
oratorio was never begun, we may assume that Pastor Schubring’s reply did 
not favour the possibility of a libretto of St. Peter derived entirely from 
Scripture. As Mendelssohn's ideas of the manner in which this subject 
should be treated necessarily possesses great interest in connection with Mr. 
Benedict’s work, we extract the passage in which his difficulties are expressed. 
It is as follows :—‘ The question, therefore, is, and this you can decide far 
better than I can (because you possess the knowledge, in which I am deficient, 
to guide you), whether the place that Peter assumes in the Bible divested of 
the dignity which he enjoys in the Catholic or Protestant Churches, 
as a martyr, or the first Pope, &c., &c.— whether what is said 
of him in the Bible is alone and in itself sufficiently important to 
form the. basis of a symbolical oratorio. For, according to my feeling, 
the subject must not be treated historically, however indispensable 
this was in the case of St, Paul. In historic handling, Christ must 
appear in the earlier part of St. Peter's career, and, when he appears, St. Peter 
could not lay claims to the chief interest. I think, therefore, it must be 
symbolical ; though all the historical points might probably be introduced,— 
the betrayal and repentance, the keys of heaven given him by Christ, his 
preaching at Pentecost—but all this, not in an historical, but prophetic light, 
if I may 90 express myself, in cluse connection.’ * * * ‘The chief 
thing, however, is the first point, for I am still in the dark about it ; in fact, 
about the possibility of the whole undertaking. Write to me as soon as you 
can on the matter. In thinking it over, my first idea was that the subject 
must be divided into two parts: the first. from the moment of forsaking the 
fisherman’s nets down to the ‘Tu es Petrus,’ with which it must close; tle 
second to consist of the Feast of Pentecost only; from the misery ufter the 
death of Christ and repentance of Peter, to the outpouring of the Holy Ghost.’ 
We have been thus circumstantial in setting forth Mendelssohn's views as to 
the mode in which the theme might be treated, not only on account of the 
interest always attaching to the plans of so accomplished a master of oratorio, 
but because we are still in the dark as to that which Mr. Benedict has followed. 
At present, our only information regarding either the text or the music, is 

derived from the vocal solos and band parts rehearsed in London, yesterday ; 
and even these, we understand, were not complete. Under these circum- 
stances it would be manifestly impossible to furnish any outline of the oratorio, 
and we can only speak in the most vague and general terms of its distribution 
and style. As well as can be gathered from the skeleton programme con- 
tained in the Festival scheme, the work consists altogether of some fifty-four 
numbers, comprising, besides the more ordinary elements and combinations 
peculiar to oratorio, an orchestral interlude suggestive of evening prayer, fol- 
lowed by the rising of a storm, a dead march, a choral recitative, an unaccom- 
panied quartet, and choruses, for male and female voices separately. Many 
of the most effective numbers consist of solos accompanied by, or interspersed 
with, chorus—a combination to which Mr. Benedict is very partial. Even a 
catalogue raisonnée of so lengthy a series of movements would be beyond our 
time and limits, besides being unfair to the composer in the present stage of 
his work: and we must therefore defer all analysis. We may observe in 


of the composer's previous works. The fugal form is freely employed in more 
than one of the choruses, and in all the ideas are developed with great thorough- 
ness and elaboration, and with every diversity of contrapuntal treatment. 
Although the composer appears to have chosen for his oratorio the historical, 
in preference to the symbolical form favoured by Mendelssohn, and to have 
relied mainly, if not wholly, on Scriptural texts, the treatment is less dramatic 
than might be supposed from the known predilections of Mr. Benedict. Never- 
theless there is a striking example of tone painting in the orchestral interlude 
already referred to, and the accompaniments to the contralto recitative, ‘ But 
the ship.’ All the phases of a sea storm are here suggested in forms as im- 
pressive as they are artistic and appropriate ; and not even the composer's old 
master, Weber, could have depicted the fury of the winds, and the trouble of 
the waters, the flashing of the lightning or the rolling of the thunder with more 
vividness and vigour, than they are here represented. The unaccompanied 
quartet which ushers in the final chorus of the first part is remarkable chiefly 
for the skill and ingenuity of its modulations ; but its melodic beauty is not 
in proportion to its harmonic subtlety as the extreme difficulty of the music 
for unaccompanied voices renders a certain loss of tonality in the course of the 
performance scarcely avoidable. Though the chorus was absent yesterday, 
the general effect of some of the choral numbers could be fairly gathered from 
the instrumental performance; and among these may be’mentioned as specially 
impressive the opening chorus, ‘ They that go down to the sea,’ an exceed- 
ingly graceful and captivating movement, in six-eight time; the so-called 
‘chorus of Benediction’ commencing ‘The Lord be a lamp unto thy feet,’ a 
sweet and soothing andante very charmingly instrumented; the descriptive 
storm chorus, ‘The deep uttereth ;’ the grand final chorus of the first part, 
‘ Praise ye the Lord,’ which is developed with impressive breadth and vigour; 
‘ How art thou fallen?’ an exceedingly spirited and dramatic allegro, in six- 
eight time ; and the angry and not less dramatic chorus, ‘ They are all revol- 
ters,’ with its fine antiphonal effects and agitated accompaniment. All the 
solos and concerted pieces are of great merit, and several of them are extremely 
captivating. There is an exceedingly brilliant and effective bravura for the 
soprano voice, with chorus, ‘The Lord hath His way,’ in which Malle. 
Tietjens yesterday produced a great sensation ; and in a different style the ten- 
der, plaintive wailing air, ‘I mourn as a dove,’ for the same voice, is also 
deserving of high praise. For the chief contralto there is abundance of 
excellent recitatatives, in addition to a fine air in triple time, ‘O thou 
afflicted,’ which is as melodious as it is plaintive and expressive. Madame 
Patey’s fine voice was heard to great advantage yesterday in this music. In 
the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves from the rehearsal, we can only faintly 
imagine how his voice is likely to be suited in the principal tenor music of 
St Peter ; but the composer, at ail events, has provided ample opportunities 
for the tenor voiee in the airs, ‘I am the voice,’ ‘0, house of Jacob,’ and 
‘The Lord is very pitiful’ to say nothing of numerous recitations and con- 
certed pieces. Mr. Santley, who is always in earnest in what he attempts, 
produced a great impression by his singing of the fine baritone airs, ‘ How 
great, O Lord,’ ‘Now know I,’ ‘Though all men shall be offended,’ ‘0 
that my head,’ ‘ Remember, O Lord,’ ‘I call upon Thy name,’ and the solo, 
with chorus ‘ As thy soul lies.’ Indeed the baritone voice has been specially 
favoured by Mr. Bendict.” 


‘Mustcu.—In consequence of the war, both the Theatre Royal and 
the National Theatre are closed by order of the King. 

CantsrunE.—In cousequence of the present state of affairs, the 
Grand Ducal ‘Theatre was not re-opened on the Ist inst., as announced, 
It remains closed till further notice. 

Gratz.—Snppé's Jungfrau von Dragant, a three act operetta, has 
been produced with great success, ‘The overture and principal pieces 
were encored, and the chief artists cilled on several times at the fall 
of the curtain. Die Jungfrau von Dragant is, it may be observed, a 
parody on Herr R. Wagner's Lohengrin. 

Ventce.—Two new operas will be produced during the ensuing 
season at the Fenice. The first, entitled Gustavo Wasa, is by Signor 
Apolloni. The second, of which the title is at present not generally 
known, the public will owe to Signor F. Malipiero, as far as regards the 
words, and to Signori Saggiotti and Bonmartini, as far as regards the 
libretto, which is said to be of « fanciful and romantic nature, affording 
great scope for spectacle. 

Viewna.—Herr Joseph Strauss was buried on the 25th ult. He was 
accompanied to his last home by thousands, including all his relations 
and friends, the only one among the former who was not present being 
his brother, Johann Strauss, who was himself lying on a bed of sick- 
ness. ‘The violin of the deceased was laid, with broken strings, in 
the coffin with him.—The separate ballet performances have vow been 
brought to an end, and the Imperial Operahonse is closed until the 
31st inst.—Herr Theodor Wachtel has left his villa near Wilsbaden, 
and taken up his residence here during the present disturbed state of 
things in Rheinland.—Mad. Clara Schumann accepted the invitation 
to take part in the Grand Beethoven Festival only on condition that 

Herr R. Wagner did not conduct.—The King of Wurtemburg has 
conferred the large gold medal for Art and Science on Herr Franz 











general terms, however, that the writing is in a much stricter style than any 





Suppé, conductor at the Caritheater, 
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MARRIAGE, 

On the 9th inst., at St. Nicholas Church, Brighton, by the Rev. J. 
O. Davis, Aubert Beatus Peauer Hormes, of No. 1, Cambridge 
Gardens, Notting Hill, elder son of W. H. Holmes, Esq., of 36, 
Beaumont Street, Portland Place, to Carnertne, youngest daughter of 
the late Witt1am Newman, Esq., of Charleston, Sussex. 
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FESTIVAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


AVING laid before our readers the Hereford scheme last 
week, we come, now, to. the much more important pro- 
gramme of Birmingham, Something like despondency appears to 
exist with regard to the greater Festival, if we may judge by the 
local Daily Post, which uttered the following jeremiad in a recent 
number :— 

“In presence of the stirring national events of the last few days, it 
would almost seem as if some apology were necessary for alluding to a 
matter of such purely peaceful interest as the preparations for the forth- 
coming Birmingham Musical Festival It is not every one who is gifted 
with the composure of the Roman Emperor of old, who fiddled whilst 
Rome was burning, and it is not to be supposed, therefore, that the 
Birmingham Festival will engage much attention outside the circle 
immediately concerned, whilst the Franco-Prussian war is raging almost 
at our doors. Nevertheless, the interests involved in the success of 
our Festival are so great, not to Birmingham only, but to Charity and 
to Music also, that even at the risk of being neglected, we think it right 
to remind our readers that Peace hath her triumphs as well as War, 
and that Birmingham is taking every precaution to insure a very sub- 
stantial one on the four busy days commencing with the 30th instant. 
For the moment, we must confess the prospect is rather cloudy. What 
with singers who won't sing and with composers who decline to compose, 
to say nothing of the war and the money market, and the badness of 
trade, it is impossible to deny that our Festival generals are taking the 
field under very serious disadvantages. Still the morale of their troops, 
as another general would say, is excellent, and after the experience of 
Monday’s rehearsal, we have every confidence that, with average good 
luck, the Birmingham Festival of 1870 will come out in the end all the 
brighter for its temporary obscuration.” 

We shall not presume to set our opinion against local know- 
ledge; but it may safely be asked what the writer means by 
‘* composers. who decline to compose,” when the Festival pro- 
gramme abounds in novelty to an extent which has already 
called forth the remonstrances of those who think it is possible to 
have too much even of so good a thing. If the Post’s other 
remarks are as wild as this, there need not be the slightest fore- 
boding of evil in anybody’s mind. At all events, we will presume 
to anticipate success. Now for the programme :— 

Turspay Morninc.—Elijah. Indispensable at every festival, 
Mendelssohn’s greatest work has a prescriptive right to the place 
of honour at Birmingham. It is, in some sort, the child of the 
‘¢ Hardware Capital” (so-called); and to omit it would be not 
only bad policy, but a gratuitous disowning. 

TuEspDAY EveNING.— Novelty No.11. Mr. J. F. Barnett’s 
Paradise and the Peri. We remember the successful performance 
of Mr. Barnett’s Ancient Mariner three years ago; and have 
noted how the work has, since then, achieved a far-reaching 
popularity. Another composition from the same pen does not 

surprise us, therefore; and we have but little doubt but that 
Paradise and the Peri will be worthy the Ancient Mariner. It is 
tolerably certain, moreover, that it will speedily becomg better 
known than Schumann’s cantata, on the same subject, which our 





young English musician very properly thought left room and to 
spare for his own ideas. The second part of this concert consists 
of detached pieces, all, more or less (greatly more than less); 
known to London concert-goers, and not worth mention here. 

WepnesDAY MorniNe.—Naaman. 'The performance of this 
work is a very natural compliment to its author, and the con- 
ductor of the Festival, Sir Michael Costa, as well as a proper re- 
cognition of the fact that it was written for Birmingham. A very 
fine rendering may be expected, judging from the pains taken 
at the band rehearsal of Monday last, on which occasion Naaman 
had the lion’s share of notice. 

Wepnespay Eventnc.— Novelty No. 2. Professor R. P. 
Stewart's Ode to Shakspere, about which we can say nothing, 
and the character of which we dare not even venture to anticipate,’ 
But the Professor is an able man (though a Professor), and it’ 
may safely be assumed that he has done his best for a great occa- 
sion. Novelty No. 3 is Mr. A. S. Sullivan’s Ouvertura di Ballo 
(why not Ball Overture, Mr. Sullivan ?—you are English, are you 
not?)--a very gay, lightsome, and effective piece of work, ‘but 
not such as should alone represent the composer of the Prodigal 
Son at a Birmingham Festival. The second part faintly recog- 
nizes the Beethoven Centenary by being all Beethoven; more- 
over, while inadequate as a commemorative act, the selection is 
more inadequate asa selection.. We welcome the E flat Con- 
certo and eke the Egmont overture; but why has not one of 
the “immortal nine” a place? A Beethoven programme without 
a symphony carries its own condemnation between the lines, 

THurspay Morninc.—The Messiah. 

Tuurspay Eventna.—Novelty No.4. Herr Ferdinand Hiller’s 
Nala and Damayanti. Compared with the story of this work 
Homer's Jiiad is a modern poem ; but, though written at a period 
so remote, that to go back thither is to jostle against Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, the Hindoo narrative is instinct with beauty. Herr 
Hiller, we may venture to say, has. done it more or less of justice. 
Beethoven’s sonata for piano and violin (Op. 24) follows the new 
work ; and the second part is an olla podrida, concocted after the 
well-known benefit concert recipe. 

Fripay Mornine.—Novelty No. 5. Mr. Benedict's St. Peter 

and Mozart's Requiem. The former is anticipated with much 
interest; and we may indulge a tolerably confident hope of 
success for the veteran composer, whose most serious effort it is. 
After so long and absorbing a work, the Requiem (still called 
Mozart's by people who cannot be persuaded that Siissmayer 
was a great genius) will fall on well-nigh unheeding ears. 
* Fripay Evenina.—Samson, with which the Festival ends. Let 
us hope there may be vigour enough left in band, chorus, and 
principals, to carry them safely through a work that exacts a good 
deal of effort. 

Comment upon the above is unnecessary, and if the case were 
otherwise, we shuuld decline to forestall observations which will 
have more weight in their own proper time. 


Ir appears from a case in the Common Pleas that the manager 
of the Alfred Theatre let a box and ticket office for from £360 to 


£400 ; that his net profit was from £10 to £4 a week. The- pro- 
grammes he disposed of yielded a fair return, selling from 3d.— 
his lowest charge—to 2s. 6d. An opera-glass ought to have been 
a modest annuity to Mr. Hirschfield, as he hired it out at from 
2s. 6d. in the boxes to 2s. and 1s. 6d. elsewhere. His scale of 
charges to different classes of clients reminded one of Douglas 
Jerrold’s innkeeper’s soda-water—sold for 3s. 9d. a bottle to the 
rich and 2s. 6d. to the working classes. Mr. Hirschfield’s labour 
and responsibility in taking charge of coats was moderately recom - 
pensed by over £150 annually. Are charges in St. James’s and 
in the Strand much more reasonable than in- Church Street, 
Edgware Road ? ' 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Sicnor Scatra has left London for Milan—his native city, 
which he visits as an annual custom. Among the greatest disap- 
pointments to subscribers at the Drury Lane Italian Opera this 
year, and to amateurs of the opera generally, was the non-pro- 
duction of Signor Schira’s new opera, Selvaggia, which had been 
announced in the prospectus, and was, indeed, one of the chief 
attractions. Signor Schira, however, can afford to wait another 
season. What he composes in the dramatic way is, as all amateurs 
are aware, sterling stuff that cannot spoil by a twelvemonth’s 


keeping. 





TuatT inclination of the French to express political feeling in 
song, 80 manifest during the Wars of the Fronde and in the days 
of the Revolution, is again conspicuous. At almost every theatre 
somebody has sung, is singing, or is about to sing the ‘* Marseillaise ” 
and “Le Rhin Allemand.” The last of these, by the late Alfred 
de Musset, is the song of the day, the old melody being thrust 
into renewed eminence by a vague sort of patriotism, analogous 
to the enthusiasm of Irish demonstrators, who consider that 
“ Vive ! Empereur” and “ Vive la République” are synonymous 
expressions. ‘ Le Rhin Allemand,” music by M. F. David, was 
sung at the Opéra Comique by M. Achard. The m was 
written by De Musset just when Becker's celebrated ‘* Rhine 
song” had begun to make a noise. A French translation of the 
German Lied became a subject of discussion in the salon of 
Madame Emile de Girardin, and the hostess expressed a wish 
that it should be answered by a poet. M. de Musset, one of 
the party, asked for a cigar, with ten minutes’ leave of absence, 
and, his request granted, he descended to the garden. When he 
returned, the cigar was not finished, but the poem was. M. 
Musset’s song was followed at the Opéra Comique by the “‘ Mar- 
seillaise,” executed by Madame Galli-Marié, draped as the Genius 
of Liberty, and bearing a tricoloured flag. On a subsequent 
oceasion the sin; were M. Melchissédek and Mdlle. Marie 
Roze. At the Vaudeville there was a Bi gases performance for 
the benefit of the wounded, and the lyrical part of the entertain- 
ment was found so attractive that it was repeated on subsequent 
evenings. Here the ‘* Marseillaise” was sung by Madame Marie 
Laurent, and ‘‘ Le Rhin Allemand,” by M. Roger, who also made 
— ‘La Francaise,” a new — effusion by M. Gustave 

adaud. At the Opéra, de Musset’s poem, the music by M. 
Demieux, was sung by M. Faure and chorus, in front of an 
sppropriate decoration. The programme of a performance at the 

i bef on Saturday week, for the benefit of the wounded, 
announced the ‘‘ Marseillaise” by Mdlle. Reboux—-the trio from 
Guillaume Tell Sal ?), by MM. Villaret, Devoyod, and David, 
“Le Rhin Allemand,” by Roger, and the “ Bataillon de la Mo- 
selle en Sabots,” by Darcier. 





We hear a good deal about the ‘envy, hatred, and all un- 
charitableness” which reign in the bosoms of artists, and it is 
generally believed that musicians share among them the very 
strongest specimens of that class of natural phenomena. We 
would, however, back the professed religionists at long odds. In 
a ritualistic print called the Church Herald, certain Portsmouth 

titioners against “ Catholic” innovations are styled ‘‘ a pack of 
ill-conditioned petty tradesmen and adulterous wine-bibbers.” 
‘There, let the most rival-hating artist who does not profess to be 
made “a child of God” by sacraments, beat that if he can. 





FLORENCE is no longer an economical abode. House rent is up 
to the level of Paris or London. The hotels are more numerous 
and much improved, and the restaurants were always excellent 
for those who look on tobacco as Molire’s blue stocking did on 
Greck— Monsieur, avec du Grec on ne peut gater rien;” 
smoking and eating ing on in them together. Progress is not, 
however, uniform. The opera is bad. Cosmo III. pronounced 
‘the music in England and in France inferior to that of Florence, 
and Rousseau at a later period wished to be blind at the lialian 
and deaf at the French opera. But Mendelaeohn in his “ Letters” 
says, “‘ If I desire to hear Italian music I must go to London or 
Paris.” On the other hand the Florentine ballet is among the 


best.in Europe. Victor Emmanuel, like Napoleon I., is peremp-. 


tory that his danseuses shall be pretty. 








OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
Tue Coauition Orera. 


In a general notice of the past season at Covent Garden, the Sunday 
Times remarks :— 

“The past season at Covent Garden will be remembered as the last of a 
coalition management which had no raison d’étre in the presence of a rival 
house. When Mr. Mapleson joined his forces to those of Mr. Gye, he did so 
on the assumption that the resultant strength would secure unchallenged 
possession of the field; that, in other words, nobody would venture to oppose 
resources so great, or hope to outdo the attractions of an establishment 
commanding the very flower of lyric artists. This assumption was not 
unreasonable ; and we may safely venture an opinion that upon it alone the 
coalition was based. We doubt if, under any possible circumstances, it could 
have been justified by results, for poly is an unpl t word in the 
public ear; under the actual conditions there was no chance of success. The 
coalesced directors acted as though bent upon making their management 
obnoxious to all who looked upon the opera as other than a fashionable 
lounge. We need not bring forward any facts in proof, the reader's recollection 
being able to supply them abundantly ; nor need we state how sharp eyes 
noted the blunder and active brains prepared to turn it to account. Very 
soon the resources of the coalition began to disintegrate and fall away. The 
end of the first season brought with it the secession of nearly all Mr. 
Mapleson’s contingent, and Covent Garden lust the services of Mdlle. Nilsson, 
Madaine Sinico, Madame Trebelli, Signor Mongini, Signor Bettini, Mr. Charles 
Lyall, Signor Foli, Mr. Sastley, besides others of less note. This was a heavy 
blow and sore discouragement, but the alliance was threatened in its very 
existence, when Mr. Wood's prospectus appeared, and Drury Lane opened its 
doors as a second Italian opera. From that time Messrs. Gye and Mapleson 
were check-mated, and there was nothing for it but to fling up the game, 
dissolve partnership, and resume the old tactics of each one for himself. This 
has been done, and the coalition is at an end. Few will mourn over the result, 
especially as the second season, though carried on in the face of opposition, 
was no improvement upon the first. The directors, like the Bourbons, seemed 
able to learn nothing, and the tactics which failed to conciliate the public in 
1869 were reproduced with minute exactness in 1870.” 





————— 


PROVINCIAL. 
Morretu.—We take the subjoined from the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle of the 5th inst. :— 


“The new organ just erected, in the north transept of St. James’s 
Church, Morpeth, was opened yesterday, by Mr. H. 8. Oakeley, Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Edinburgh. ‘The instrument was 
built by Mr. T. H. Harrison, of Rochdale, and its case of stained pine 
has been designed so as not to interfere with the architectural features 
of the building. The cost is 1,000/,, and as it will rank as one of the 
largest organs in the North of England, the following description will 
be read with interest :—It has three manuals of 44 octaves each, and 
24 octaves of pedals. The height is 34 feet, the breadth 19 feet, and 
the depth 12 feet; this exclusive of the space occupied by manuals and 
pedals, which are brought forward as far as the back of the choir stalls, 
so that the organist may be near the choristers. Including couplers, 
there are 48 stops, and the number of pipes is 2292. The wind, 
supplied by two large double action bellows, rising two feet each, and 
regulated by a parallel motion, is also an invention of the builder. By 
means of the above the touch of the manual-, when fully coupled, is 
as easy as that of a pianoforte. LVrofessor Oakeley presided at the 
organ at both services. The voluntaries were a prelude, Brosig; Aria 
from Cantata No. 68, Bach ; Occasional Overture, Handel ; and Motet, 
‘Insane et Vane Cure,’ Haydn. At Even-song the voluntaries were 
Andante, Lefebure-Wely ; Andante, Quartet No. 2, Mozart; extem- 
poraneous Prelude ; Fugue in G minor, Bach ; and Handel’s ‘ Let their 
celestial concerts.’ In the morning the preacher was the Rev. T. 
Harris, Dean of Honololu ; in the afternoon the Rev. W. Dunn, incum- 
bent of North Gosforth. In the evening the Professor gave a recital 
upon the organ, and displayed its powers by many combinations of the 
stops.” 


Miiay.—The worth of the numberless recalls, with which it is at 
present customary in Italy to greet a composer on the first night of his 
opera, may be gathered from the fullowing little anecdote. A short 
time since a new opera, entitled The Three Musketeers, was produced at 
one of the theatres here. At half-past eight o'clock the audience, 
including the critic of our facetious contemporary, Jl T'rovatore, 
amended to 25—twenty-five! Towards the end of the performance, 
however, a number of persons, friends of the composer and of the 
ma agement rushed in, and called on the former four or five times. 

Satzpurau.—Herr Joachim has again come to spend his annual 
holiday, at the Villa Mac Caffri, as he did last year. 
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BEETHOVEN AS A “ POSTILLON D'AMOUR.” 


In anarticle headed “ A Contribution to the Beethoven Festival,” in 
the Neue Freie Presse, appears the following account of the meeting of 
Beethoven and Herr Ludwig Lowe, of the Imperial ‘Theatre, Vienna. 
The circumstance was known probably to but very few, and was never 
before published. 

Ludwig Lowe—says the writer of the article in question—that ever- 
lastingly youthful artist, who is quite as captivating a virtuoso in 
narrating in private, as he is in impersonating on the stage, told me & 
good deal of his eventful life one evening as we were sitting in the 
gardens of the jovial ‘ Spezi-Wirth,” at Velden, on the banks of the 
Worthersee. We were about separating, when Lowe stopped me by 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Halloa! I must tell you about my acqaintanceship with 
Beethoven.” What! did you really know Beethoven ?” I enquired 
with joyful curiosity. “ Aye, that I did. He was my postillon d'amour 
at Teplitz.” Taking a complacent pull at his pipe, Lowe continued : 
“It was in the summer of 1811. I was a perfect novice, and obtained 
an engagement at Prague, under the celebrated manager, Liebich. At 
his order, I began, however, my professional duties at the watering- 
place of Teplitz, where a part of his company performed during the 
summer. I used to dine regularly at a modest inn called the Blue 
Star, between the ‘ Platz’ and the Post Office. It is no longer in 
existence. The landlord’s daughter, a well-behaved, charming creature, 
used, in the old patriarchal fashion, to wait upon the customers. She 
and I soon took a liking to each other; our glances kept meeting 
more and more frequently, and growing more and more expressive, but 
the number of other customers, who were impatient and wanted to 
be served, rendered all conversation between us impossible. ‘Come 
at a later hour,’ she whispered to me one day, ‘when the other 
customers are gone. At three o’clock you will seldom find any one, 
except Beethoven, the composer, and he will not be in the way. His 
hearing is bad.’ I joyfully took the hint, and used to go every after- 
noon at three o'clock, Beethoven, who dined at a side-table, really being 
the only person there. As he paid little attention to us, he proved not 
merely not to be in the way, but was even welcome ana means of diverting 
suspicion. My liking for the maiden was profound and passionate, 
and it was my intention to marry her. Her stern parents looked, 
however, askance upon her acquaintanceship with the poor young 
actor, and at last, without more ado, forbade me their house. How 
great was our despair. We wanted to correspond secretly, but through 
whom? Suddenly I thought of my neighbour at table, Beethoven, 
He should help us. Despite his serious taciturnity, he had struck me 
as not being unfriendly. A gleam of kindly feeling frequently shot 
from out his bold and defiant face. He was accustomed to take a walk 
every morning at eleven o'clock, in the most retired part of the Park.. 
I lay in wait, and approached him with a most respectful salutation 
He recognized me instantly, and enquired why I did not dine any more 
at the Blue Star. The qnestion greatly facilitated the introduction 
of the subject for which I had come. With the utmost frankness, I 
told him all about the state of my heart, and my expulsion from my 
Paradise, concluding with a timid interrogation as to whether he would 
not take charge of a note, ard give it, unobserved, at dinner time, to 
the maiden. ‘Why not?’ he exclaimed, seemingly pleased at my 
confidence in him. ‘You mean nothing wrong; so hand it over, 
With these words he stuck the note in his pocket, and was again about 
to set off ata trot. ‘I beg your pardon, Herr van Beethoven,’ J said, 
detaining him, ‘that is not all.’ ‘Oh! what else is there?’ ‘ You 
must also ing back the answer.’ ‘All right! Then wait for me 
to-morrow in the walk.’ I really received the coveted answer through 
Beethoven, In this manner, like a good fellow as he was, he carried 
our love-letters backwards and forwards for five or six weeks, until he— 
and, shortly afterwards, I myself—was obliged to leave Teplitz.” 

Such was Lowe's story ; I cannot convey in writing the charm with 
which it was told, but (with Lowe's express permission) I have given a 
correct account of its purport. I have simply to add that Léwe cor- 
responded for a year or so with the landlord’s pretty daughter. 
Typhus, the unfailing follower of a period of sanguinary war, carried 
her off. Léwe, whose brilliant talent had soon displayed itself at 





Prague, obtained an engagement, in 1824, at the Burgtheater, Vienna. 
He lost no time in visiting Beethoven. He found him very much 
aged; broken physically and morally, and completely deaf. Beethoven 
did net recollect his visitor, who despite all his endeavours, could 
not make himself understood. So their second meeting was their 
last. But Liwe preserves a grateful remembrance of the service which 
Beethoven rendered him at Teplitz, and which was probably one of the 
most original and friendly episodes in the great composer's life. 
—_—_—O-— 
DR. HILLER’S NALA AND DAMAYANTI.* 


The poem, Nala and Damayanti, is founded on a Hindu poem of great 
antiquity —the Nala, which is itself only one of the episodes of the 
Mahabharata, The two great epic poems of Ancient India, the Mahabharata, 
and the Raymayana, bear something like the same relation to Hindu litera- 
ture, with respect to national importance, as the Jliad and the Odyssey to the 
literature of Ancient Greece. The Mahabharata is an aggregate of epic 
poems founded on popular legends. Though impossible to fix the date, it 
may be mentioned that the compiler is said to have been Vyasa, who lived 
about 500 years before Homer. 

The episode of Nala occurs in the Muhabharata as incidental. A holy 
Brahmin, to restore hope to a fallen prince, ruined by gambling, relates to him 
the history of the Raja, Nala, who, in older times, had, like him, lost every- 
thing at two games at dice, and nevertheless had not sunk into despair. This 
episode is the subject of the third of eighteen cantos, or parvas, of the Mahab- 
harata. King Bhima has a fair daughter, Damayanti. Nala hears praises of 
Damayanti, and the Princess like praises of Nala. Though at a distance, 
they fall desperately in love, and miraculous swans convey tidings of fondness. 
The king desiring to marry his daughter, there is a competition of princes for 
her hand, but Damayanti will not accept anyone but Nala. Nala appears at 
last in person, but has a message to deliver from the gods, who have bound 
him to declare to Damayanti that she must choose one of the immortals. 
Fortunately the gods do not insist. The marriage takes place, and Nala conducts 
his wife to the kingdom of Nishadha. Misfortune comes. The god, Kali, 
jealous of Nala, induces him to play at dice with his brother, and Nala loses 
all—wealth, chariots, robes, kingdom, and wife. Nala flies to a wild forest : 
his wife will not forsake him, but he cannot bear the idea of dragging 
her into his misfortune. He flies again from her. Damayanti wanders in 
search of him ; each encounters dangers and sufferings, racked by the thought 
of the possible fate of the beloved one. The constant lovers, wife and husband, 
at last succeed in finding each other, and, by a fortunate occurrence, Nala wins 
again his treasures and his kingdom, and lives happily with Damayanti. 

The subject of the dramatic cantata, set to music by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, 
of Cologne, is the earlier part of the story of the loves of Nala and Damayanti. 
It comprises the desolation of the princess, dreaming of her unseen lover ;_ the 
ceremony, ordained by King Bhi va, of disposing of her hand by choice among 
royal suitors; the communication of the behest of the gods to Nala; Nala’s 
despair ; his appearance on the scene of competition at the elimax of Dama- 
yanti's anxiety, only to give his stern message ; Damayanti’s refusal and choice ; 
the appearance of the gods, off-ring her immortality, and their retirement 
before the unflinching resolve of the Princess; the cantata concluding with the 
union of Nala and Damayanta. 


te 





A QUERY. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 

Sir,—Amidst the present raze for national songs, and when the 
authorship of most of them is matter of curiosity and comment, perhaps 
you can inform a humble enquirer ax to who composed the song known 
as the “ Red, White, and Blu,” and to what cause can be assigned its 
striking opening similarity to the “ Marseillaise :”"— 


“Tur Rep, Winter, axp Bive.” 
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Yours faithfully, 
Inquisrror. 

















Oper-Amvencav.—It has already been announced that the run of 
the celebrated Passicns spicl was brought to a premature termination, 
in consequence of the principal actors having to join the Bavarian 
army-corps. The representative of Peter rides in a light cavalry 
regiment, and the young man who sustained the part of the Redeemer 
is a corporal of artillery. 





* To be performed at the approaching Birmingham Festival. 
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ECHOMETRY. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 

S1e,—Parenrnesis—In the early period of his brilliant career an astute 
statesman and Commons was wont 
to say that he never expected “ justice.” Neither, Sir, do I.* But while Mr. 
Disraeli had to complain of {00 little recognition, I get too much. Too much 
justice” is dealt out to my expressed opinions and remarks ; casual obser- 
vations being commented upon as though they were the greatest imaginable 
deliverances. Not only by: means of editorial foot-notes, but by enquiring 
correspondents am I requested to give “ additional information” and ‘‘ further 
particulars,” just as though, instead of being a peaceful “day-dreamer,” I 
was a“ war correspondent.” To one’s thoughts a portent never conceived ; 
to one’s words an import their dictionary meaning never suggested, and to 
one’s aims and proceedings a significance I would fain disclaim. One, 
“Nibbs,”” knows my effusions by perusing them from beginning to end—then 
exalts me by esteeming it his mission to occupy the chair of critic concerning 
“my style.’ So unexpectedly, and so undeservedly heaped upon me, how 
could I rest without attempting some meagre return for such fulsome and 
unmerited compliments. I would much rather, seriously, he had found fault 
with me, for then I could not have failed to profit more greatly thereby. But, 

rhaps, he wisely concludes, “ is the si t flattery’ (as Tom 
Hood, or somebody else has said), and has mercifully decided not to spoil so 

ising a fellow by making him over-vain. Be that as it may, I thank 
“Mr. Nibbs” for his notice of me, not quite equal, I am afraid, to a just 
appreciation of a/l his generous humour, and will endeavour to reply to his 
queries. Since he appears not to have consulted his “ Johnson’’ (those 
dictionaries are horrid dry reading), I will save him that trouble in this 
instance. He asks for the meaning of the word, acroteria; here it is:— 
“Todd’s Johnson,” quoted by ‘ Webster.” “ AcrotertaA (Anat.), an 
extremity of the body, as the end of a finger.” The word is, of course, in 
both numbers. “Manual acroteria” means fingers; more particularly 
their ends—that is to say, the thirty articulations (joints) branching 
from the palms of the hands. The ‘development ” of each of these thirty 
powers, so as to produce all the varied delicacy and expression residing in that 
wonderful gift of heaven, the human hand, is usually the first object of the 
pianoforte player. Beginning from the root of the central finger, the lowest 
joint should first be cultivated ; (it is presumed that, dating all thought and 
action from the brain and heart, the shoulder, arm, forearm, including the 
wrist, and but of the hand, have been at least recognized, if not otherwise 
prepared for work ;) then the root-joints of the fore finger and thumb should 
follow ; next the ring finger, lastly the little finger. Then the middle jvint 
of the middle finger should be exercised and all the others in the same way. 
Of course the whole process may go on almost simultaneously, each separate 
division tiring after a few dozen efforts. This mode, even when’ pursued with 
but a dumb piano or with no instrument at all, cannot fail to impart both 
vigour and smoothness ‘to anyone wishing to master the pianoforte. Especially 
if commenced and persevered with when young. By enabling the student, 
when wishing to play furte or piano, to use but one joint of his fingers, or 
two, or three, at will, a valuable faculty will be given him. With the extreme 
joint a ‘‘reliable” yet ‘gentle touch.” ‘ KALEtposcoric, from an optical 
toy.” The allusion here is to those exercises which, from being composed of 
the same primitive notes, yet ever changing their patterns within a circum- 
scribed radius, without altering their component parts. Some students term 
them ‘“ gown-patterns,” ‘‘ vest-patterns,” others ‘“ kaleidoscopics,” which last 
has been regarded as a fairly expressive school-boy name. Such are the 
dactylion paradigms of Herz, Schmidt, Chalieu, Dreyschock and others ; without 
attention to some of which no one, however gifted. can hope ever to develop 
the manual acroteria, se as to perform respectably upon the pianoforte. I 
shall pass over'your eccentric orthography ; no doubt it is exceedingly amu-ing 
to these who have a taste for it. I had once; but since the decease of Mr. 
Jeames Plush and Artemus Ward, I have lost my relish for that sort of thing. 
It must be fanny or the editor could not have inserted it; I must get 
you to explain it to me when we meet. Various-tinted is not grammar: 
“ various/y-tinted.”” Now, as I previously hinted, I don’t intend to make 
anything I may have been the means of communicating to you a matter of ob- 
ligation on your part. No, not indeed. Not the spelling, nor the meanings, nor 
the grammar, nor the music; for have you not generously become the means 
of instructing me in that most valuable of all acquisitions, ‘‘ good breeding ;.” 
the chief point in which intricate study, as I. understand it, is,—with the 
view of prom: ting friendship in its highest form,—to put the best possible con- 
struction upon another's words, and even upon his ‘ animadversiony.” End of 
parenthesis. 

Echometry, or the art of measuring the duration of sounds, suggests a 
wide field of observation to the thoughtful musician. ‘Sounds are either 
long or short ;” so runs the catechism. Jt is, indeed, the first instalment 
of information in most of them. Two kindred ones following:—viz., sounds 
are either high or low; sounds ure either soft or loud. Let me solicit, at 
the outset, that no one will conclude the subject too recondite on account of 
one “unfamiliar” word; nor too elementary because. of the “ simplicity ” 
of certain premisses ; but that they will hear me through. Of the paramount 
importance of a correct estimation of the comparative duration of sounds, 








not one word need be said. It is this firs¢ amongst all musical gifts—it 
might even be placed before that, commonly-called, an “ear” for music— 
that imparts such a marked difference to each other in various players, and, 
to my mind, that distinguishes a rare performer on the organ or pianoforte 
more than any other quality. Since on these instraments the notes are pre- 
pared to the performer's hand by the builder and tuner, no indiscretion on 
the eo of the player could alter the intonation in the least degree. The 
chief distinguishing feature, then, in the master-hand is that wonderful sense 
as to the relative duration of sounds, in a remarkable degree by so 
few that the gifted ones stand apart from all their kind, separate and alone : 
there is an impassable gulf betwixt them and all competitors—that gulf is 
innate sense of time. To those who would demur might I beg again to wait 
a little. Recall your impressions when a really great player has enchained 
you? Was it not more than in anything else by your impression of the 
deliverance as a “whole?” What is that inexpressible charm which, in 
some musicians more than in any others, compels recognition and commands 
attention? It is the perfect periodicity of the utterances. The notes fall so 
steadily, with such unswerving exactitude, that the very physical frame of 
the listener is enthralled, and his pulsations are literally linked with the 
music. The very atmosphere becomes alive and pendulous. If, however, the 
waves of air become disturbed by irregular percussions in the sounds, they 
will militate against, and destroy, one another. A slight effort of the 
memory will recall two or three great names who could thus awe to silence, 
and impress at will, ten thousand listeners. Other qualities are indis- 
pensable, it is granted; but this gift of “echometry” I place first. Even if 
there be multitudes of notes, or two or more themes, the perfect equality of 
the beats only charms us the more. Six to one. eight, twelve, twenty-four, 
forty-eight or more notes in one part against one note in another, 
but increases the general satisfaction. However intricately the parts 
may be woven, the unfailing march of the rhythm still imparts 
only more emphatic delight. If upon the rubalo system, an all but 
imperceptible trifle of time is gathered up in one place, it is imme- 
diately repaid with such rigid accuracy that expectation, apparently for the 
moment frustrated, is only the more completely captivated by the exactness of 
the compensation which keeps the periodicity of the phrasing completely 
unimpaired. Such a musician is in harmony not only with all minds but likewise 
with the spheres themselves, as it would be by no means difficult mathemati- 
cally to demonstrate. But it may be asked—“Do not all play by the 
metronome?” They do; just as all sing an accurate scale. Yet some singers 
can be more perfectly in tune than others (as I remarked at length in my 
first letter on Melody), having in their nature a more subtle conception of 
musical scales than others ; su of two persons performing a piece of music in 
the same number of seconds, the divisions of time and niceties of phrasing 
may cause the performance of the one immeasurably to transcend that of the 
other. In the compass of a letter such as this all I can do is to indicate a 
line of thought afterwards to be followed up with some practical suggestions. 
I will conclude by stating but one idea. What we gain in speed we neces- 
sarily lose in power. How, therefore, skilfully to blend the two, the slow 
notes with the quick is one of the most important and interesting inquiries 
that could possibly engage the attention of the musical composer; and is 
of no less moment both to the conductor, executant, or choralist.—Yours 
very truly, IDEALIZER. 

August 9th, 1870. 

P.S.—On “change of air” we are perfectly at one. That is precisely 
what, more than anything else, every lover of music desires. 


Ia France Musicale, to which piper we have often been indebted for 
both information and amusement, has ceased to appear. So, at all 
events, says the Gazetle Musicale. 
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Reto Songs and Music of the Fature. 


“Looking Black:’ a Companion to “The Snow Lies White.” 
By Arthur Snllivan. 

“The Stationary Gente: Companion (as far as possible) to 
“The Wandering Jew.” ByJ. L. Molloy. This (the “ W. J.”) has 
been sung, and, of course, well sung, by Mr. Santley. Our great baritone 
has lately identified himself with two cheerful characters, i.¢., ‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman” and ‘* Wandering Jew.” Herr Wagner might be 
iniuced to consider these two subjects together, and combine the 
ideas. The notion of the plot would be, perhaps, something of this 
sort: —Act 1. The Wandering Jew, while walking, annoyed by the 
Flying Dutchman—W. J. tries to cateh the F. D.—and fails. Of 
course, they will both be in love with the same young woman; and, 
in the last Act, the Flying Dutchman flies off with the lady, 
struggling. The Wandering Jew (now more than “ wandering,” in 
fact, almost mad) seizes a gun and shoots the F. D., who falls with 
his lovely burden (this would be the burden of a trio) on the luckless 
wanderer, and all three perish in the crash. Punch. 
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MAJOR AND MINOR.—JOY AND GRIEF. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—Some composers of note appear to entertain the idea that music, 
per se, is capable of expressing all the emotions of the human soul, and that, 
in this connection, its language is almost as copious and facile as the ver- 
nacular of any civilization. This assumption has betrayed them into absurd 
excesses, and lured them blindfold into invading the regions of poetry, 
painting, and sculpture. Whatever the merits of any composition touching 
its individual conception and total mechanism, it can express definitely but 
one of two sentiments only—that of joy or of sorrow; and this it does because 
the one or the other is in natural accord with the major or the minor mode, 
either of which is an essential of every individual composition, and may be 
termed the light or shade—the smiles or tears of music. You may laugh, or 
tree yourself from care in the major ; but in the minor you must weep, or, at 
least, give way to some shade of melancholy. When, therefore, you would 
force either of these modes out of its natural channel, or constrain it to 
become analytical, or descriptive of foreign sentiments or their outgrowth, it 
ceases to be intelligible, unless accompanied by words or tome exponent 
outside its own resources. Hence the impossibility of purely dramatic com- 
positions for instruments only, and the insurmountable difficulty of expressing 
clearly through a simple orchestra any sentiment beyond the two already 
mentioned. Where this has been attempted the composer has not philoso- 
phized. He has not perceived that he has built a model that he himself 
comprehends only, and that the musical garments in which he has clothed it 
may suit various others differing from it in almost every particular. The most 
that can be expected in this relation, is appositeness of the costume to the 
subject that it is intended to drape, which subject, if the composition would 
be at all comprehensible, must be familiar to the listener. Scarcely an air 
trom Mozart, Rossini, or any of the great masters, but may be made to tell 
half a dozen different stories, as the libretto chances to determine: but in no 
case can a thorough expression of grief be achieved through the major, or of 
joy through the minor. Outside these two sentiments we have nothing but 
neutral tints, so to speak, which, if they are to perform any mission beyond 
that involved in exquisite combinations of sound, must receive their colouring 
from without, through the agency of language, spoken or implied. To attempt, 
then, to pourtray with unerring fidelity any of the passions save joy or grief 
through the medium of music, is to fail; for in so far as the sentiments are 
concerned, music has but little, if anything, to say in any other relation than 
the two already mentioned ; and with them even, it deals in but a general 
manner. These few observations are thrown out in the hope of eliciting some 
more competent opinion on this subject. GRADGRIND. 

New York, July, 1870. 


—o—— 
WAIFS. 
M. Flotow’s L’ Ombre will shortly be produced at Brussels. 
Mr. Charles Lyall has left town on a visit to the Channel Islands. 
Don Ramon Vilanova, a Spanish composer of eminence, died recently 
at Barcelona. 
Miss Laura Harris has signed a five months’ engagement at San 
Carlos, Lisbon. 
The septuagenarian, Déjazet, sang the ‘Marseillaise” at Passys 
theatre a few days ago. 
M. Faure has been unable to appear in public of late, owing to 
another family affliction. 


Madame Adelina Patti has left, or will soon leave the Isle of Wight 
(if she ever was there) for Boulogne. 


M. Offenbach, dining with M. Sardou, called the King of Prussia 
‘‘ Le Roi Carotte.” Surely the French are avenged. 


a Mr. Santley is engaged for a series of performances at the Gaiety 
Theatre in the “fall.” [ Quid tum postea ?—A, 8. 8.] 


Weare informed that Mr. Vernon Rigby has declined to sing at the 
approaching Birmingham Festival. The reasons for this step will doubt- 
Ae) when the proper time comes. [If it ever does come.— 


Among the artists engaged at the Barcelona Cirque are Mesdames 
— Scalchi, and Trebelli; MM. Graziani, Bettini, Gassier, Junca, 
and Ronconi. 


It is rumoured that Mr. Bryant, encouraged, we me, the 
success of his version of the Jliad, is devoting himself to the ae of 
translating the Odyssey. 


Marguerite Binden, the original Preciosa of Weber's opera, died on 
the 8th of July, and was buried at Hosterwitz, where ‘as ‘Geeta 
master wrote his work. ; 





M. Deldevez, late chef d’orchestre at the Grand Opéra, has been suc- 
ceeded by M. Farrand, sous-chef at the Opéra-Comique, and Secretary 
4° the Conservatoire concerts, 


It is eaid that Malle. Fioretti, who recently married M. Verger, has 
definitely retired from the stage. If this be true, the stage lost 
one of the best dancers of recent years. 


Mr. C. A. Barry has returned safely from Germany, havin barely 
escaped the declaration of war, and bravely endured six of Wagner's 
operas. Mr. Barry must carry a charm. , 


Malle. Nilsson passed through Paris the other day, on her way to 
visit the Duchess de Frias at Biarritz. She found time, says Le 
Ménéstrel, to call at Madame Ollivier’s and leave her subscription for 
the wounded. [How much ?—A. §. S.] 


Mdme. Patti, Mdme. Volpini, and Mdlle. Nilsson have agreed to 
give their services at a concert of Italian artistsin Paris, the proceeds 
of which are to benefit the Patriotic Fund. 


The Maharajah of Rewah has given 2,000/. to the 
who composed a poetical garland of flowers for the 
on his Royal Highness visiting the sicred city. 

Mr. Sims Reeves was to have been singing during the past week at 
the Rhyl Eisteddfod. Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Kate Roberts, and 
other artists were also to take part in the Welsh Festival. 


Mr. G. Hodder has died of the effects of the injuries he received some 
weeks ago at Richmond. Mr. Hodder, educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
was long and honourably known as a London journalist. 


Mr. Strange was to open the Théatre Chatelet last Wednesday asa 
Parisian Alhambra. M. Manyin is appointed chef d'orchestre, and, on 
the first night, the “‘ Marseillaise,” orchestrated by Berlioz, was to be 
performed, with a chorus of 200 voices. 

The performances at the Gallery of Illustration, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, terminate this evening, and will 
be recommenced in November, Mr. Reed having obtained from the 
lessors an additional term of the property. 

There will be no gratuitous performances at the Paris theatres on 
the 15th inst., the Patriotic Fund benefitting by the amount usually 
devoted to public pleasure. But the féte itself may not take place. 
Who knows where the Prussians will be on the 15th ? 


ndits of Benares, 
ke of Edinburgh, 


Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s Coz and Boz is now playing at the theatre in 
the Crystal Palace, with full orchestral accompaniment, and Messrs. 
Shaw (Cox), Rouse (Box), and Ainsley Cook (the ‘ Military Man”). 
This performance alone is worth a visit to the Crystal Palace. 

The Gazette Musicale says that a new opera in four acts, by Verdi, 
will be performed at Cairo in January. Its title is Aida, its subject 


ancient Egyptian, and its libretto the work of M. du Locle. The 
aw says our French contemporary, has given the director unlimited 
credit. 

If report may be credited, among the engagements already made by 
Mr. Gye for the Royal Italian Opera are Signor Mongini, the celebrated 
tenore robusto, and Mdile. Ferucci, a soprano, hitherto unknown to 
England, but in certain parts of the Continent vaunted in equally 
glowing terms for the beauty of her voice and the comeliness of her 
person. : 


At a moment when the Pope is putting himself on. an equality with 
God, it may be of interest to know that in the year 1707 the French 
Academy offered a prize fora poem the subject of which was that the 
French Monarch was at least superior to humanity. The theme for 
the poet to illustrate was “That the King’s wisdom renders him 
superior to all manner of events.” : 


The following was the patriotic programme of the Théatre Frangais 
on Saturday last :—Zes Ouvriers, by Mons. E. Manuel ; Chorus, Enfants 
de Paris ; Recitation, Le Rhin Allemand ; Horace, tragedy by Corneille ; 
Recitation, Le Départ; Dialogue, Pour les Blessés; Chorus, Les 
Girondins; Le Lion Amoureuz, comedy by Ponsard; Chorus, La 
a The proceeds of this performance went to the Patriotic 

‘und. 


Revised estimates have been published for the following public 
Services :—Science and Art department buildings, new buildng at South 
Kensington, 52,5007. increase, 28,500/.; auxiliary museum in the East 
of London, 5,0001. i 2,000/.; total increase, 30,5007. In aid of 
the expenditure of certain learned societies in Great Britain, 12,4500. in 
addition, to advances for the new Courts of Justice buildings, 21,450/., of 
which 16,000/. is intended for the erection of the building. Of course 
this will be repaid to the Treasury out of the surplus interest on money 
in the hands of the Court of Chancery. For the National Gallery enlarges 
ment, 44,0007, is asked, of which 20,0002. is for the acquisitionof land, and 
24,0007. for clearing the site acquired, and for new gs. 
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According to an American coneneny. the literary men in the 
States are to be privileged with hearing Mdlle. Nilsson’s first song in 
the New World, the favourite artist having engaged to sing before the 
members of the Lotos Club immediately after her arrival. If the 
members of the Lotos Club be lotos-eaters, we can understand the 
meaning of our American contemporary. 


Why do not Ritualists invoke George III. in defence of sundry 
peculiarities ? In all accounts of their ceremonial, we hear of bowing 
to the altar. They should turn to Mdme. D’Arblay, and see how the 
‘Head of the Church” behaved in 1787, when an installation of 
Knights of the Garter took place at Windsor. There to solemn music, 
as soon as the Dean began “ Let your light so shine before men,” the 
King advanced up the chapel, and about a third of the way, stood and 
bowed to the altar } then walked forward and bowed again; after a 
third bow reaching the altar and making the accustomed offering of 
ten pounds in gold and silver. 


M. Ingres, the French painter, who died not long since, was not only 
a member of the Senate, but a grand officer of the Legion of Honour, 
historical painter to the Crown, Member of the Institute, and past 
director of the French Academy at Rome. His foreign honours were 
hardly less conspicuous. He was knight of the Order of Civil Merit of 
Prussia, Commander of the Order of Leopold of Belgium, Knight of 
the Order of St. Joseph of Tuscany, and honorary member of the 
Academies of Florence, Berlin, Vienna, Amsterdam, and Antwerp. 
Had.M. Ingres.been an Englishman in favour at Court,-he would, 

thaps, have died a knight, and being a good portrait painter, 

resident of the Royal Academy. 

Nicolini goes to the Lisbon San Carlos for the winter. Consequently 
he is no longer able to sing with Patti, Trebelli, Wilhorst, Marimon, 
and others :— 

We've got no work to do-0-0-0-0, 
We've got no work to do-o-o, 

We’re ‘all drummed out, poor opera folk, 
And we've got no work to do, 

The death, on the 25th ult., Mr. Edmund Foster Blanchard, youngest 
son of Mr. Laman Blanchard, is announced. He was well known in 
literary and journalistic circles, and much liked on account of his genial 
nature, and for the spirited and generous manner in which he treated 
the subjects with which he had to deal. He contributed to many 
magazines and reviews, and was for a considerable time connected with 
Lloyd's Newspaper. Jointly with Mr. Edward Wilbertorce he published, 
a few years since, a small volume of poems, 


No words have been more frequently quoted in England as Goethe’s 

than the following:— : 
“Im Ganzen, Guten, Wahren resolut zu leben.” 

This makes a plausible Alexandrine, but is onlya misremembered passage 
from one of the Gedichte, in which some god is supplicated to pardon sins 
of commission and omission perpretated against him. The half-drained 
glasses is the subject of this confession, and the singer promises for him- 
self and companions earnestly to strive in future :— 


Uns vom Halben zu entwohnen, 
Und im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen 
Resolut zu leben. 
The rhyme makes an alternative reading impossible. 


On Wednesday morning Messrs. Thomas & Homan, of Rochester, 
commenced selling the effects of the late Mr. Charles Dickens at Gads- 
hill Place, and every article of furniture, all the china, glass, plants, 
carriages, even the broken jarsabout the place, will be disposed of under 
the auctioneer’s hammer. There was not a large sennbioen, but those 
who were present bade high for what was offered to them. The day's 
sale comprised the articles taken from the yard, meadow, garden, vinery, 
conservatory, coach-houge, harness-room, stable, and chalet—upwards of 
277 lots in all. Amongst the lots were such as the following : “ Twelve 
spring mouse-traps and long-spouted waterpot ;” “« twelve paving stones, 
old tub, sundry wood, old stable door, and quantity of bricks;” “ six 
birch brooms, five flats, and two flower-boxes.” Flowers in pots, worth 
a few pence, sold for as many shillings; and garden implements, much 
damaged, brought more than their original cost. Some Chinese lanterns 
which hung in the conservatory fetched high figures, the purchaser in 
one case being a butcher. The old grey cob, Trotty Veck, brought 
20 guineas ; and the brougham, by Offerd, 34 guineas. A smart com- 
petition took sane for the possession of a set of horse-bells, five in 
number, affixed to a piece of leather. They were ultimately knocked 
down for 31. 10s. ; but there was a dispute even then about the bid. 
When the miscellaneous articles had been disposed of, the auctioneer 

‘proceeded to the Swiss-chalet’in the shrubbery. In the upper two 
rooms Mr. Homan stated that Mr. Dickens spent the last afternoon of his 
life, and the competition.for the tables, stools, and chairs in the room 


was very keen: “A-bird'seye miaple‘cane chair, which Dickens used, 





reailzed 11/.; the oak table, 4 feet by 2 feet, on which he wrote, 

brought 5/.; the stools from 1ts. to 18s.; and the looking-glasses, 

36 inches square, in maple frame, prices varying from 32s, to 36.. 

An empty oak tool box, which was in the lower room, and which 

happened to have “ Charles Dickens ” on the lid, sold for 3/. 6s. 

——— 
REVIEWS. 

Three Short Pieces for the Organ, intended as Introductory Voluntaries. 
By Epwarp J. Horktys, Organist to the Honourable Societies of the Inner 
and Middle Temple. [London: Metzler & Co.) 

WE are glad to see the third set of Mr. Hopkins’s “ Short Piece-,” 
because, while not accepting every movement as perfect, we estee 
the entire work as a very valuable contribution to organ music—all the 
more valuable for its thoroughly practical character. The piece: 
before us are an andante for the diapason ; an andante cantabile, with solo 
for great organ, swell accompaniment; and an andante grazioso, which 
employs the great and swell manuals in very effective fashion. Th: 
same hand is apparent in all three—a hand that works after the mod | 
of Spohr, with fidelity and skill; but their merit is not equal. The 
first we account somewhat dry; the second presents greater interest ; 
the third is best of all. 

Te Deum Laudamus, with Chant Music written specially to it. By E. J 
Hopkins. [London: Metzler & Co.] 

Benedictus, with Chant Music in A major. By E. J. Horktys. [London 
Metzler & Co.] 

Tue Ze Deum, we take it, will be more often chanted than sung, spit» 
of all that is said against the practice, and Mr. Hopkins does well to 
make the best of a popular resolve by providing good and well-arranged 
music. His three chants to the grand old hymn are excellent, and 
their arrangement to the words are simple and intelligible in the highest 
degree. The Benedictus is set upon a similar plan, the only difference 
being one instead of parts for the congregation, and a free organ accom- 
paniment, in which Mr. Hopkins appears to special advantage. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Metzier & Co.—‘ Three Short Pieces for the Organ,” by Edward J. Hopkins.— 
“Te Deum Laudamus,” with Chant Music written specially to it, Nos. 1, 2, 3, by 
Edward J. Hopkins,—‘‘ Benedictus,"" with Chant Music, by Edward J. Hopki-. 

Cramer & Co.— Ophelia Mazurka,” and Three Musical Sketches, by C. W. 
Smith.—‘‘ Slumber, my Pretty Babe," glee, by C. W. Smith. 


Advertisements. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Fernani, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching be voles, and removing affections of 
Toa! 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 


century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Stat tablish its great virtues. 


fally 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
ale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
Now ready, with English Words, 
SWEDISH AINS, 
Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
No. 1.—YOUTH. 
(“ON MOMENTS OF YOUTH FONDLY DREAMING.”) 
No. 2.—THE ROSES. 
(*WHEN THE MORN IS BREAKING.") 
No. 3—THE BALL, 
(“ COME, THOU FAIR-HAIRED BEAUTY.") 
y Price 1s. 6d, each. 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
London: Duxcaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ PYLY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 
“THE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 


Hewry Smart's new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan: Dayigon & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stampseach).: - -—- ~ oe 
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Now ready, with English Words, 
DRINKING SONG OF HAMLET, 


“OH WINE! COME DRIVE AWAY THE 
SADNESS.” 


Sung by Mr. SANTLEY, with great success, in the Opera of “‘ HAMLET.” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW SONG, 
“TAKE THIS FORGET-ME-NOT,” 
The Words by Miss E. CORNER, 


The Music by ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Tri», 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 


London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 











NEW SONG BY 
MADAME LA BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD, 


(74 

DA IY B21 A 

(Dansons—Valse Chantée. ) 
Composée pour Mpttx. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
PAR 
Madame la Baronne W. de ROTHSCHILD. 
Price 5s, 
(Edition de Heugel & Cie., Paris.) 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





MIGNON WALTZ, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
ON AIRS FROM 


AMBROJSE THOMAS’S ADMIRED OPERA 
MIGNON, 
BY 


CHARLES GODFREY. 


Price 4s. 


LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET 


LITTLE FAUST WALTZ, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ON AIRS FROM 


HERVE'S POPULAR OPERA, 
LH PBTIT FAUST, 


CHARLES GODFREY. 


Price 4s. 














LONDON: 
DUNOAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET. 
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BOOSEY 


& CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








ORKS FOR THE ORGAN. 


aaa SMART'S ORGAN-BOOK. wae New Pieces of Various 
Rio ves 
me... SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT. “Twelve Pieces for "Practice 
of the Pedal Obbligato ... oe oe eco oe 5 
HENRY SMART'S FIFTY INTERLUDES and PRELUDES os 
HENRY SMAR‘'S CHORAL BOOK, a Collection of Hymn Tunes 
harmonized in various ways, with Independent Organ —o 
ment. ‘“ Indispensable to all students,”—Musical Standard, 
J.L. HATTON’S ORGAN-BOOK, a Collection of New and Original 
Compositions ove oe er rT) ooo eee 
HESSE'S ORGAN-BOOK, in two vols, 6s, each, or one vol., hoards, 
12s. This book, containing 53 Compositions, includes all Hesse’s 


OOSEY’S SHILLING BOOKS of SONGS in the 
MUSICAL CABINET. Post-free, 1s. 2d. each, 

98. SANTLEY 8S TWENTY-SIX SoNas, ineluding many original composi- 
tions, published in no other collection. 

11. EIGHTEEN NEW SONGS by Ccanipet, Dotores, Virgina Gasriet, 
Batre. Baker, &e. 

94. TWENTY CELEBRATED SONGS by Tuomas Haynes Bayiery, AL&xX- 
ANDER LER, &c, 

83. THIRTEEN FAVOURITE DUETS, including ‘‘ When a Little Farm 
we Keep,” “My Pretty Page,” “ As it fell upon a Day,” “ Tell me 
where is Fancy Bred.” “ The Lessoa Duet,” &c. 

6. SIR HENRY BISHOP'S SONGS. 

44, MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY's SONGS, 

43, SIMS REEVES' SONGS 

93. TWENTY-FIVE NEW CHRISTY'S SONGS. 





Principal Works. 

JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN-BOOK. 59 of his best Pieces. ow 

WELY'S OFFERTORIES FOR THE ORGAN, te 35. Six 
Books in one vol. .. 

J. T. STONES ORGAN- BOOK, : an arrangement of 18 Classical 
Compositions coo tee ea wer) eco oe ose 


EETHOVEN’S SONATAS complete in 7 numbers of 

BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s each. 

46. SONATAS, Op. 2, Nos. 1,2, 3, and Op. 7. 

47, SONATAS, Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 3—Op. fond On. 14, Nos. 1 and 2, 

42, SONATAS, Op. 22—Op. 26—Op. 27, No, 1 (Moonlight) and Op. 27, No, 2. 
9. SONATAS, Op. 28 (Pastorale), and Op. 31, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

oe SONATAS, Op. 49, Nos. land 2, Op. 53—Op. 54 (Apassionata), and Op. 57. 

51. SONATAS, Op. 7 ¢—Op. 719 Caracteristique) Op. 81—Op, 90, and Op, 101. 

62, SONATAS, Op. 1 p. 1 p. 110, and Op. 111, 


Complete in one volume, 7s. 6d. 


OZART’S SONATAS complete in 5 numbers of 


BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET, 1s. each, 
129, SONATAS, Nos, 1 (Fantasia and Sonata), 2, 3. 
B0, SONATAS, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
13, SONATAS, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
132, SONATAS, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15. 
133, SONATAS, Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19. 


Complete in one volume, 5s. 


CHUBERT’S SONATAS, complete in four numbers of 
BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s. each. 
134. SONATAS, No. 3 op: 42.) No. “font 


CABINET 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 1d. each. 


. TWENTY-FOUR SACRED SONGS BY CLARIBEL, 
. THE MESSIAH, FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
2 THE CREATION, FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
4. NORDMANN’S FIFTY VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM. 
5. TWENTY-FIVE SACRED WORKS FOR ee 
6. WELY'S OFFERTORIES FOR HARMONI 
7, WELY'S OFFERTORIES FOR ORGAN, 
8, ANDRE AND HESSE’'S VULUNTARIES FOR ORGAN OR 
HARMONIUM. 
9, TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY CHANTS, 
10. ANTHEMS BY MODERN COMPOSERS, 
11, SONGS FOR SUNDAY EVENING. 
12, SHORT Mya Lt yy FOR ORGAN. 
13, TWELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND HYMNS. 
14. TWELVE GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER HYMNS. 
15, KENT’S ANTHEMS, ARRANGED FOR HARMONIUM. 
16, be > — PSALM AND HYMN TUNES WITHOUT 


ORDs. 
17. THE CANTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
18, bas ee BY FAVARGER, KUHE, BRINLEY 


S, &, 
19, ELLIOTT’S VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM, 


HILLING BOOKS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC in 

the MUSICAL CABINET. Post free, 1s, 2d. each. 

113, ROBERT SCHUMANN'S ALBUM FOR THE YOU 

100. ROBERT SCHUMANN'S SCENES OF CHILDHOOD, * Complete. And 
Nine, other Short Pieces, 

120. THALBERG'S ART OF SINGING. Six Pieces 

122. THALBERG'S HOME, SWEET HOME, LAST ROSE, and LILLIE DALE 

117. CHOPIN’S VALSES, Complete. 

114, BEETHOVEN'S FORTY- FIVE ‘WALTZES. 

23, TEN OVERTURES, by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, and Auber. 

99, FRANZ SCHUBERT" - a IMPROMPTUS, and SIX MOMENS 
MUSICAUX. Allcom 

87. my —d wos ‘CELEBRATED FANTASIAS, including “ Puri- 
tani, ” * Soy 

86. MENDELSSOHN'S EIGHT SHORT PIECES, including ‘‘ The Rivulet,” 
Two Musical Sketches, Andante and Rondo, &. 

85. STEPHEN HELLER’S PROMENADES D’ UN SOLITAIRE. Complete. 

80. STEPHEN HELLER'S TWELVE SHORT PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE. 

84, KUHE'S EIGHT FANTASIAS. 

79. a heb dea -ROOM oP including “* The Shepherds’ Song," “‘ Perles 

jiamans," * [1 Corrico 

33, 2 38. MENDELSSOHN’ 3 ra BOOKS OF SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 

Complete. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, and 
CANTATAS, 

WALPURGIS NIGHT. 

BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN C 

ACIS AND GALATEA. 

u MASS. MOZART’S REQUIEM. 

ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER, I £ DEUM. 

JUDAS MACCABAUS, I N EGYPT. 

THE MESSIAH. THE CREATION, 


Boeser's SACRED MUSICAL 














3.) 
135. SONATAS, No. 3 (Op.-120.) No, 4{Op; 122.) No. 5 (Op. 143.) 
136, SONATAS, No. 6 (Op. 147.) No. 7 (Op. 164.) No. 
137. SONATAS, Nos 9 and 10, 


Complete in one volume, 4s. 6d. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING OPERAS FOR PIANO- 
FORTE, in the MUSICAL CABINET, have a larger circulation throughout 

Europe and America than any other Editions, Each Book contains from 48 to 80 
pages, ne gg Overtures, 

FIGAR GRAND DUCHESS 

ROBERT 7 DIABLE . FIDELIO 

DON J Leon gen DI SIVIGLIA 

LUCREZIA BORGIA SONNAMBULA 

DER FREISCHUTZ aa IN MASOHERA 

CRISPINO - LA COMARE TRA 

TROVATO MARTHA 

NORMA WILLIAM TELL 

DON PASQUALE CROWN —e 

FRA DIAVOLO MASANIELLO 

RIGOLETTO DOMINO NOIR 

ZAMPA 








YMN OF PRAISE. 
HAYDN'S IMPERIAL MASS. 





Also, in Volumes containing four Operas, 6s. each. 





NEW NUMBERS OF 


OOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. 
138, prop B TEN SONGS, including the “ Serenade" and ‘Ou voulez 
vouz aller 

139, TWELVE SONG: Arruur Soutivan and J. L. M 

141, GOLLMICK’'S EiGt T VOLKSLIEDER for Pianoforte, including MEN 
“The Broken Ring,” “ Soldaten Lied,” ‘ True Love,” &c. 

140, STEPHEN HELLER'S 24 Studies of Expression and Rhythm. 


Price 1s, ; post-free, 1s, 2d. each. 





ISHOP’S GLEE BOOK, 28 Glees Sas 


BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees 
THE CHORALIST, 96 Part-songs, 2 vols, each ., 


DELSSOHN'S 24 Part-songs 

The above Works, for Societies in penny numbers. 
THE CHILDREN'S CHORAL BOOK, 44 easy Part-songs.. - 
A GARLAND OF SONGS, 50 Part-songs for village and school use 
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CANTATA, 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 
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AND TO BE PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE 
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LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. | | 





SYDNEY SMITHS 
FOUR 
Hew Pieces. 

PAUST. 


Fantasia on Gounod’s Opera. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Chappell & Co.) 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 





THOUGHTS OF HOME. 


Penste Maritime. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





I LOMBARDI. 


Fantasia on Verdi's Opera. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





COQUETTERIE. - | 


Caprice Brillant. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
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